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HIGH PRESSURE rounraiw srusn 


wasHes cars LIKE MAGIC 


BUILT-IN 


WITH ROTARY 
POWER SPRAY 





A Sparkling Clean Car 
YOURS ...in 7 to 10 minutes... 


T 







NO 
HARD LABOR! 
NO FUSS! NO MESS: 


NEW 3 WAY FOUNTAIN BRUSH 
WASHES CARS, PORCHES, FLOORS, 
SCREENS, WINDOWS—QUICK, EASY! |} 


Now .. . Order your famous AEROMAT FOUNTAIN BRUSH direct 
from the factory and save $3.00. Thousands sold last year at much 
higher prices. The new, improved 1955 model is better than ever — 
gives you quicker, more thoro washing action. Simply attach it to your 
garden hose and wash your cor sparkling clean in 7 to 10 minutes! 
Wonderful for household chores also! Washes screens, windows, 
Venetian blinds, floors, walls, tile, awnings, porches, outdoor furniture. 
So thoro — so quick — so easy! 


ROTARY HIGH PRESSURE ACTION — WORKS FOR YOU! 


The AEROMAT has a built-in suds chamber. Drop in a “Magic” Detergent Pellet 
supplied with your brush, turn on the water and glide it along your car! No hard 
scrubbing. No bock straining. You take it easy while the high pressure ROTARY 
SPRAY ACTION loosens and removes all road film and dirt. It's easy... it's fast...it's fun! 
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FREE to 


10 CAR 


YO U = WASHES! 





COMPLETE KIT — ONLY $1.98 


Yours free of extre cost — @ generous trie! 
evpply of APROMAT “MAGIC™ SUDS PEL. 
LETS. — enough fer 10 car washes. Plece in 
built-in chamber, As woter fews thru, pellets 
foam inte suds. Reed fim dissolves and 
slides of Leaves ne strecks! Never mers 
Anish Free peckege centeins eneveh pellets 


3 SECTION TELESCOPE HANDLE 
LIKE 3 BRUSHES IN ONE! 


NEW for 1955 — a 3 section fountain handle 

mokes the new model AEROMAT hondier thon 
ever. Each section is one foot long. Use 3 sections 
for woshing cors, wolls, windows. Use one or 
two sections for other work. Easy to store owoy 
or toke clong when you trowel! STAR FEATURE 
Bristies ore mode with the new miracie product 


includes Brush, Handle, Suds Chamber, 
Magic Pellets and Carrying Case 
You get everything you need, ready for INSTANT 
use nothing else to buy. Try on AEROMAT 
kit now without risk. Send only 1.98 mo, 
check or cash for immediote delivery. Or order 
C.0.D. plus 44 cents postage. RUSH COUPON 
AT ONCE! Quantities limited. First come, first 
served. Get yours direct from the monvufacturer 








OUROSTYRENE — soft os silk, cannot scratch or 
yet it lasts for yeors ond years! 


fer 10 cor weshes. ¥ you poid ently $! per 
week yeu would seve $10. Extre peckeges 
evelleble: Regular Sine fer 12 weshes: 59 
conte. Large sine weehes 24 cers, cost only $! 


mor pomt — 

















RUSH for COMPLETE KIT on 
5 DAY APPROVAL! 


MOTO-MATIC COMPANY 
552 Fourth Ave... Oeot. 155-444, New York 10, HN. Y. 


) 


RUSH  Aeromet Washer Kits, complete with Corrying Cose, Brush Heed, Suds 
Chember, 3 hendics with off fittings, complete fer 1.96 each — on 5 DAY TRIAL — . 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. I'm not buying — I'M trying. fl om net delighted, i 
you will refund my 1.96 ef ence | 
1 98 enclosed — RUSH olf postage peid. ' 

Send C.0.0. plus 44c postege - 

Nome | 
Address . ~ ' 
Tews Sere - 
ALSO vend Lerge Bee peckege of magic pottets of $1 cach — enough 1 

ter 24 cor weehes. Sena phos. req. tee of 8%e cock for 12 washes. ) 
a 


MOTO-MATIC COMPANY 


\\SEE IT IN ACTION! 
) TRY — BEFORE YOU BUY! 


and save over half! Your money bock quick if 
not 100 sotisfied! 





352 Fourth Ave., Dept. 135-F-444 
New York 10, N.Y. 








Vee, try, test en AEROMAT any wey you like for 5 deys. See 
the ROTARY SUDS ACTION thru the VISIBLE HEAD. See how 
Wt dissolves roed sludge and dirt with practically mo work! 
Then, you're net thrilled in every wey, return te ovr 
fectory for immediate refund of your |.98 — no questions 
asked! Rush coupon now for free triei — no obligation. It's 
net @ sale until you've tried it and agree it's simply emazing! 
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Cut wire fence 


BEHIND THE BY-LINES . 
re-coating costs 








JUNE 


Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb's Wool 
Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 





a HAVING been a shore-bound Navy man for two years 
and a clumsy rowboat oarsman on a few regrettable occasions, we 
number among our salt-water experiences the unhappy time we 
caused some dedicated boatsmen to close their eyes in dismay at 
our lack of discrimination in handling the terminology of their sport. 
So, when the picture for this morth’s cover was chosen, and 
the problem of making talk about it arose, we asked our secretary to | 
identify the “thing” in the picture for us. The lady in question, an 
expert on seamanship 
and owner of a sailing 
dinghy nd" “Slo 
Poke,” was no _ slow 
poke at all in assuring 
us that the “thing” in 
the picture was a sloop. 
What interests us most 
about this picture, of 
course, is that “Miss 
Secretary,” the sloop, is 
sailing on Lake Erie, 
just off Cleveland. 
Cleveland, as you know, 
is the town that has so a 
many trees along its streets that it became known as the “Forest | 
City.”” Now, that is a nickname that any city would be proud to 
own, and no one would like to see this largest of Ohio cities lose it. 
Nevertheless, at the end of this month Cleveland is going to have 
to switch nicknames and for five days become “Kiwanis City.” 

The switch is unavoidable. With an expected registration of 13,000 
at the Kiwanis International convention in Cleveland June 26-30, 
the word has spread that this will be the largest convention that 
city will host all year. We've devoted nine pages to the 

convention in this issue; you should find them interesting even if 
you aren’t going to Cleveland. To those of you who already have 
your train or plane tickets—we’'ll be seeing you in Public 
Auditorium and, if we’re lucky, at the ball park on Tuesday 
afternoon. To those of you who are going to the convention city by | 
automobile—we want one more word with you. Remember: The 
101-day stretch between Memorial Day and Labor Day is “Slow 
Down and Live” time in the US this year. And to you Kiwanians who 
will be motoring to Cleveland on US Highway No. 6 through | Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 


Indiana—be sure to put on the brakes hard when you get to Nap- | €asy pass. eg oe gece is used on the 
panee, Indiana. The Kiwanis club in that town is operating two coffee fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 
Ideal for long or short fences. 


bars June 24-25 for Kiwanians and their families who are passing 
through on their way to the convention. Look for Coppes 

Display Room, which is three and one-half blocks east of the = 

stoplight on US-6 in Nappanee, and Mutschler Bros. Display Room, ® 
one block west of the stoplight. The Nappanee Kiwanians tell us 


they'll provide free coffee and doughnuts for their 
visitors—plus a chance to relax. 





New, exclusive, different-type roller! Greater 
diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 
bine with Rust-Oleum's exclusive penetrat- 
ing qualities to give you more coverage .. . 
faster. 








| Special roller glides quickly over the wire 
sections. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 
fence in the same operation. 














Request a print 
of the new 
Rust-Oteum 
Color, Sound 
Movie for 
Kiwanis Club 
showings. 


-™ MARCH, we spent two days in Logansport, Indiana with 
photographer Bob McCuliough, taking pictures and notes for the 
story on page fifteen. This assignment was extremely 
pleasant—particularly while eating Mrs. Schmidt’s blueberry 
cobbler—but there was some unwanted wistfulness in entering a high | 
school building again. Logansport High’s last basketball 
championship came in 1934, and there’s a faded picture of the ’34 
team in a hall trophy case. “I graduated in ’34,” Bob said, with 

a lugubrious glance, “and seeing that picture fade makes me feel 
just terrible.” S. A. M. 









1 ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! 87 
« RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION : 
+ 2469 Oakton Street — Evanston, Illinois 1 
t Please show us how your new roller- ; 
; coating system cam save us money in re- , 
; coating our wire fences. Include com- 1 
' ' 
: i 
1 ' 
’ ' 
’ ' 
L 1 
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plete information on the new Rust-Oleum 
Roller and nearest source of supply We 
have approximately _.____._ yards of 
wire fences. 
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Be proud to show your “K” 


Selected items of interest to all Kiwanians. 


Any of these items will make acceptable and welcome gifts 
for your favorite Kiwanian—and there is nothing wrong 
with ordering them for yourself as well! Each is identified 
with the Kiwanis emblem and each is a quality product of 
which you or any other Kiwanian will be proud. 


e 


The free man is a free citizen. 


The free man is respousible. 
The free man ie 2 gentleman, 
The free man is. a spititua' man. ~ 


Ky 


2 





Identify yourself as a Kiwanian en route to the 
convention, and at home too. This reflectorized, 





rustproof emblem can be attached to your license 


plate bracket in three minutes. Available in any THIS, KIWANIANS BELIEVE wall plaque 


quantity for immediate shipment. Price $1.00 ; 
The first resolution adopted by the delegate body of the 39th 


each. Kiwanis International convention so aptly embodied the 
Kiwanis spirit that it was made into this handsome, ready-to- 
hang wall plaque. A must for every Kiwanian’s office. Ideal 
as a gift or for personal use. Order yours today. 

Price $1.75 each. 


KIWANIS 


EMBLEM JEWELRY . 
KIWANIS RINGS 


A lasting tribute to honor Past Officers, 
and a smart ring for personal wear. 
Made in 10-K solid gold, with Kiwanis 
emblem mounted on beautiful genuine 
onyx stone. ($16.00 plus 10% tax.) Spe- 
cify whether insigne for Member, President, Past Lieutenant 
Governor, etc. When ordering, send ring size or write for 
handy ring sizer. 





Attractive tie bar and cuff links mounted with actual 
size Kiwanis emblem. Manufactured by fine jewelry 


craftsmen, and richly finished with a superior tarnish- 





resistant process of gold plating. 


Cuff link and tie bar set $4.50 

Cuff links only a $3.50 
lf you are going to the convention... . 
You w find these and many more items f interest at 
the Supplies Booth adjacent to the Meetin’' H se in 


the Auditorium at Cleve and. 


ATTRACTIVE If you are not going to the convention... . 
MOSAIC You can order any of these iter fr phn Suns 


Department of Kiwanis International. Shipment can 
PAPERWEIGHT Saeiasei sige teler © ateceapinted by sont 
tan n full or hen ordere +h +h b sec. 
Richly decorated with wre Gt aan Greate’ oe ee 
blue and gold Kiwanis 
emblem. A lasting 
memento of our 40th 
Anniversary celebra- 
tion. Priced at $1.00 


retary. All merchandise is shipped postage paid. 





Order from: 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, Illinois 
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St. Louis Club Finds 
Fordway Plan | 
“Easy Money” 





Georcr A. Hitp, of the North St. Louis 
Aiwan Ss. recentiy sent this fetter to 


his club's membership 


i] ¢ are encriosing hool let and opy of 
letter sent out to all our present gun 
hall vendor location donors 


Our Clah would be hard pressed lor 


junds to maintain and increase ts 
many worthy Charitable causes to which 
ne are ommitted without this source 


of income 


We think on the whole very little 
eflort has been expended by the 
majority of our members in the securing 
of desirable locations. This is easy 
money and we think deserving of a 
little more onsideration 


Please read the enclosed hook et, then 
keep it around your office where it 
will come to your attention from time 
to time. He think the booklet itsel| 
will sell a new location for you if vou 
will mst show it to some of your 


friends 


2700 service and community or 
ganizations are now using ford Gum 
machines to help finance their welfare 
enterprises 

Inquiries regarding distributor 


ships (exclusive franchise! are invited. 


For risk-free, trouble-free, year- 


round fund-raising. investigate the 


FORDWAY PLAN today. 


Write for information te: 


GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 
AKRON, NEW YORK 
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Vacation Swapportunity 

I live in a hot, arid country where 
the sun shines about 300 days of the 
year. This place is fine when it is not 
too hot. Last Christmas we had eighty- 
degree weather in Brownwood. I have 
a cottage on Lake Brownwood. It has 
about 250 feet of lake shore, good fish- 
ing, boating, located only nine miles 
from the city of Brownwood, with 
paved road to the front door. Has living 
room, two bedrooms, bath, private 
water power plant, electric lights, 
thirty-foot sleeping porch, butane gas, 
electric plate, outside portable barbecue 
arrangement, electric refrigeration, hot 
water tank. Can accommodate sleep- 
ing for ten people as it is now furnished. 

Some of my Kiwanis brethren who 
live in the northern states that are 
colder than all getout in the winter 
might like to come south in the winter, 
the same as I would like to go north 
in the summer. 

How about exchanging the use of my 
cabin for yours for say two weeks or 
a month? I come north in the summer 
and you come south in the winter 

If this idea could be worked, I would 
like to be the first to offer my cottage 
in exchange for one next summer. If 
it was the wish of either or both, refer- 
ences could be exchanged, pictures of 
their cottages could be sent and infor- 
mation regarding the necessities to 
bring with them could be agreed upon. 

No doubt there are many like myself 
who have been members of the Kiwanis 
organization for the past thirty years 
who think it’s time to take a rest and 
try to enjoy themselves and at the same 
time make others happy if possible. 
It is my honest conviction that if every 
member who has a cottage would enter 
into this exchange idea, every owner 
would find some spot they could visit 
and enjoy without being out too much 
expense. By allotting the time, it could 
be spaced to where a person could have 
several exchanges each year. 

This is not a money-making pro- 
motion, but a useful suggestion. It 
might be possible to have our Canadian 
friends participate in the idea. We 
would welcome you in Texas. I love 
[Kiwanis] and know that if I turned 
my place over to one of the members, 
it would be in good hands 

Tom W. Posey, Kiwanian 
Brownwood, Texas 


The Best in Kiwanis? 

Was very much impressed with edi- 
torial “Too Costly an Investment to 
Neglect” [July 1954]. 

We in Amsterdam are proud to be 


among those who are doing something 
about it. We have been issuing 
challenges to other service clubs asking 
them to follow the example of Amster- 
dam Kiwanis in furnishing leaders for 
public service to its community. The 
members of Amsterdam Kiwanis know 
very well that “either you run your 
government or it runs you.” 

We have been doing something about 
it by encouraging our members to run 
for public office in order to lead and 
assume responsibilities in our commu- 
nity. At our club meeting held during 
election week, the elected and ap- 
pointed public officials who are mem- 
bers of our club were honored. 

Our club in Amsterdam ranks num- 
ber one in the entire country as to 
largest percentage of elected public of- 
ficials per membership. We have six 
elected public officials out of a member- 
ship of sixty members, or ten per cent. 
They are: Homer L. VanAken, Mont- 
gomery County treasurer; Donald A. 
Campbell, assemblyman Montgomery 
County; Felix J. Aulisi, justice Supreme 
Court, Fourth District; Ambrose M. 
Krupezak, supervisor, Fourth Ward; 
Raymond J. Zierak, city judge; Ralph 
A. Falco, president Amsterdam Board 
of Education. Three of our members 
holding public office by appointment 
are: Michael Valerio, superintendent 
of recreation; Henry W. Ruback, di- 
rector Montgomery County Fair Asso- 
ciation; Julius F. Szyjkowski, chairman 
Recreation Commission. 

Ralph A. Falco, Kiwanian 
Amsterdam, New York 


Wanted: Foreign Friends 

. . . I will be very grateful if you will 
publish my letter in your well-known 
magazine. As your magazine is an in- 
ternational one, I am sure you can help 
me secure pen friends, not only in the 
United States, but also throughout the 
world 

I am a fifteen-year-old schoolgirl 
whose hobbies are collecting stamps, 
postcards and other souvenirs; music, 
reading and foreign correspondence. 
Regarding stamps, postcards and other 
souvenirs, I would be very pleased to 
exchange with such collectors. 

Every letter received will be given 
attention, regardless of the writer’s sex, 
age and nationality. 

Thank you very much if you will be 
kind enough to publish my letter. I 
am really very eager to have many 
correspondents abroad. 

Miss Irene Teodoro 
1920 Ipil, Sta. Crus 
Manila, Philippines 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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No Rest for Builders 


. . . Having just finished reading the 
May issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, I 
find myself greatly intrigued with the 
picture caption “A _ Bull’s-Eye for 
Boonville,” which displayed President 
Curran Reed proudly indicating an in- 
crease of eight members in the Boon- 
ville, Indiana club. 

With highest esteem for President 
Reed and the Boonville club, I suggest 
that they do not plan to rest on their 
laurels, but prepare to aim their sights 
quite a bit higher, because they are 
going to find themselves with strenuous 
competition. 

The Kiwanis Club of Philipsburg has 
already certified to International, as of 
April 1, SEVENTEEN NEW MEMBERS, 
since January 1, 1955. 

Percentagewise, this is a net gain of 
just over forty per cent in membership 
for our club. We are not satisfied with 
this figure, however. 

We have set OUR GOAL at a FIFTY 
PER CENT increase for the year, and 
confidently expect to have an additional 
gain of four more members, to meet that 
figure, prior to the International con- 
vention in Cleveland. 

Congratulations on 
cellent magazine. 

J. Russell Duck 
Secretary 


Philipsburg, 


editing an ex- 


Pennsylvania 


... As a librarian member of Kiwanis, 
I want to say “hooray” to the November 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine... . I’m 
that the attention of Kiwanians 
has been called to the fact that the na- 
tion’s libraries aren't able to reach every 
citizen. This library, for example, at- 
tempts to serve the entire county with- 
out a book truck. Your article on the 
Missouri bookmobile has given me the 
courage to suggest to our club that we 
sponsor a book truck for Ross County. 


glad 


Raymond Embree, Kiwanian 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Kiwanis and Your Library 


Public libraries cannot be under- 
estimated as a force in their commu- 
nities for adult education. What a 


fine thing it would be if every club in 
Kiwanis International could, within the 
next two months, agree to provide their 
local library with a subscription and 
personally deliver a copy of the maga- 
zine to the librarian, pointing out its 
many fine features. ... 

P. D. Graham, President 

Wayne, Michigan 


Librarian’s Comments 
. .. I was pleased to see the article by 
Lewis A. Riley on “Revolution In Our 
Libraries” in the March 1955 issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. Our local Ki- 
wanis club is a strong Friend of the 
Library. It is with pride that I know 
the services of libraries will be under- 
scored in the minds of thousands of Ki- 
wanians in this country and in Canada. 
Wessie Connell, Librarian 
Cairo, Georgia 
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@ compact complete office 
typewriter for as little as 





25 


I a week 


after small down payment 











Call your nearby Remington Rand 
Office-riter Dealer or Branch Office! 


the new 






Here is a unique typewriter that can han- 
dle all your general office typing... and 
give you the extra advantages of com- 
pact size and low price! The Office-riter 
has an 11-inch paper capacity and a 
standard 44-key keyboard. It makes up 
to 10 carbon copies, cuts clean stencils 
and, with Exclusive Miracle Tab, sets up 
easily for all tabular work. Ask for a com- 
plete demonstration today! 


Remington 


A PRODUCT OF Messsingtore. Fkarul. 











News especially 
for club officers 











AW AMS. ROL 
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News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














Announce Leading Clubs and Districts in Achievement 


Arrer two feverish days of final grading, the International Committee on Achieve- 
ment Reports announced the winning clubs and districts for 1954. 


The winners: CLUB AWARDS (Gold 


Section—101 members or more) Winner 
Lawton, Oklahoma. Honorable Men- 
tion Glendale. California; Roseland, 


Chicago, Illinois; Arlington, Virginia; 
Memphis, Tennessee. (Silver Section 

71 to 100 Winner: San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia Honorable Mention Victoria, 
Texas; New Bedford, Massachusetts; 
Glenside, Pennsylvania; Peterborough, 
Ontario (Orange Section—46 to 70) 
Winner: Livingston, New Jersey. Honor- 
able Mention Arcadia, California; 
Mount Vernon, Indiana; Capital City, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Silverton, Ohio. 
(Blue Section—31 to 45) Winner: Davis, 
Oklahoma. Honorable Mention: Glen 
Burnie, Maryland; Lake Weir, Florida; 


Hannibal, Missouri; Willow Glen, San 
Jose, California. (White Section—30 or 
less) Winner: Southeast Los Angeles, 
California. Honorable Mention: Minco, 
Oklahoma: Warrendale, Detroit, Mich- 
igan; Taneycomo, Branson, Missouri; 
Vermont, Illinois. 


DISTRICT AWARDS (Gold Group— 
171 clubs or more) Winner: California- 
Nevada-Hawaii. Honorable Mention: 
New York; Pacific Northwest. (Silver 
Group—101 to 170 clubs) Winner: Mich- 
igan. Honorable Mention: Florida; New 
Jersey (Orange Group—59 to 100 
clubs) Winner: Western Canada. Honor- 
able Mention: Montana; Rock Moun- 
tain. 


Committee members, who met in Chicago May 15 and 16, are Don T. Parker, chair- 


man, Lin ‘oln, Nebraska; Dr. Lawrence & 


Hall, Schenectady, New York; Lester C. 


Larson. Ravenswood, Chicago, Illinois; Freneau B. Surguine, Jr., Orlando, Florida; 


William D. Whalen, McAllen, Texas. 





BOOKLET LISTS PROJECTS OF 
SEVENTY-FOUR KIWANIS CLUBS 
A booklet issued recently by the Na- 
tional Office of Boys’ Clubs of America 
lists seventy-four Kiwanis clubs and 
their projects. The Boys’ Club activities 
of six other service organizations also 


wre included in the booklet, titled 





Birthdays These clubs « elebrate 


anniversary dates from June 16 


through July 15. 


. 
= Bloomington, Indiana, June 17 

sth Greenwood. Mississippi, June 18 
Decatur, Illinois, June 23 
Hibbing, Minnesota, June 23 
Springfield, Missouri, June 25 
Bedford, indiana, June 29 
Virginia, Minnesota, July 1 
The Tonawandas, New York, July 2 
Anniston, Alabama, July 12 
Chisholm, Minnesota, July 13 
Fairmont, West Virginia, July 14 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, July 14 


e 

Hollywood, Florida, June 16 
30th National City, California, June 16 

Ahoskie, North Carolina, July 6 

Searcy, Arkansas, July @ 


Commerce, Georgia, July 9 
East Aurora, New York, July 10 


* 
air Viroqua, Wisconsin, June 16 
oth North Newark, New Jersey, June 24 
College Park, Detroit, Michigan, 
June 26 











“They Also Serve Through Boys’ 
Clubs.” David W. Armstrong, director 
of the National Office of Boys’ Clubs 
of America, said, “The purpose of this 
booklet is ‘to emphasize’ to all Boys’ 
Clubs the tremendous importance of 
this assistance and the potential for 
future working relationships.” 





BENSON TO KICK OFF 
FARM-CITY WEEK IN CLEVELAND 
In HIS speECH before 13,000 Kiwanians 
at the fortieth annual International 
convention in Cleveland June 28, 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson will officially launch Farm- 
City Week, the Kiwanis-sponsored 
project designed to bring about better 
understanding between rural and urban 
dwellers. Farm-City Week, a project 
that is expected to be carried on every 
year, will be observed October 23-29 
for the first time. 

A copy of a brochure titled “Organi- 
zing Your Community for Farm-City 
Week” is scheduled ior mailing to each 
Kiwems club this month. Copies are 
also available for all interested business, 
industry, farm and youth organizations. 

Meanwhile, regional meetings on 
Farm-City Week were held or will be 
held in New York, Washington, D.C., 
Memphis, Denver, San Francisco, Port- 
land and Minneapolis. The purpose of 
these meetings, called by the Kiwanis 
International Committee on Agriculture 
and Conservation, is to bring together 
leaders of business, industry, farm and 
youth organizations and explain to them 
the reasons and plans behind Farm- 
City Week. 
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KEY CLUBBERS CONVENE 

IN DETROIT JULY 3-6 

ONLY THREE DAYS after the closing ses- 
sion of the Kiwanis International con- 
vention in Cleveland, Key Clubbers 
will open their convention in Detroit, 
just 170 miles away. Theme of the con- 
vention will be “The Youth of Today— 
The Leaders of Tomorrow.” 

The boys will launch their twelfth 
annual meeting with something new in 
Key Club International conventions— 
a vesper service, on Sunday, July 3. 
The convention’s keynote address will 
be delivered on Monday morning. That 
night, a Yale University scholarship 
plan for Key Clubbers will be an- 
nounced, and the Boy Scouts and Free- 
doms Foundation will honor Key Club 
International’s “Cure Vandalism” cam- 
paign. Delegates will tour the Ford 
Plant and historic Greenfield Village on 
Tuesday afternoon. An annual conven- 
tion highlight, the talent show, is sched- 
uled for Tuesday evening. Kiwanis 
International Trustee Simon H. Reynolds 
will install the new officers of Key Club 
International on Wednesday. 





KIWANIS TO COOPERATE IN 
“SLOW DOWN AND LIV 
CAMPAIGN 
THE “Slow Down and Live” program 
being sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of State Safety Coordinators 
between Memorial Day and Labor Day 
is expected to be widely sponsored by 
Kiwanis clubs in their communities. The 
campaign will last 101 days. It is de- 
signed to save lives and property on the 
highways during the summer season. 
One source that Kiwanis clubs can use 
in organizing “Slow Down and Live” 
programs is the tenth pamphlet in the 
Minuteman series—-“This Is My Code of 
the Road.” This pamphlet lists ten 
points for safe driving. 


E 
E” 





A district governor inducts his son into 
his own club. Indiana Governor Wayne 
Guthrie fastens a Kiwanis button to his 
son Richard's lapel, starting his member- 
ship in the Irvington, Indianapolis club. 
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Kiwanian Charles Giaimo of Irvington, 
New Jersey, himself a victim of multi- 
ple sclerosis, demonstrates the electric 
hand he has developed for physically 
handicapped persons. (See story below.) 


NEW JERSEY KIWANIAN 


CREATES ELECTRIC HAND 


Cuartes GIAImo, a member of the Irv-| 


ington, New Jersey club, was relaxing 
one week end when a prominent doctor 
asked his help in an urgent matter. The | 
doctor’s son had been in an accident 
and was paralyzed. He couldn’t use his 
hands. Could Charles help? 

Charlie Giaimo is well known around 
Irvington for the great deal of time he 


has given to developing aids for the | 


physically handicapped. As soon as the 
doctor left, Charlie, a victim of mul!ti- 
ple sclerosis for seventeen years, set to 
work to see what he could do to help 
the doctor’s son. What he came up with 
is shown above, an electric hand placed 
over the fingers. Through electric bat- 
tery power, the gadget enables the 
wearer to grasp objects like a hand 
does. 

The device is controlled by a series 
of short puffs of breath into a tubed 
mouthpiece that hangs around the neck. 
The blowing into the mouthpiece ac- 
tivates a microswitch that cuts the cur- 
rent on or off, permitting the fingers 


’ 
to be placed in any position from an|/ 


open hand to a closed fist. The electric 
hand gets power from a small dry 
cell or transformer. 





MASS LOYALTY OATH TAKEN 
Memeers of the Magnolia Park, Califor- 


nia club reaffirmed their loyalty to their | 


nation by taking an oath administered 
by US Senator Thomas H. Kuchel. In 
the oath, the Kiwanians swore that they 
were never members of any organization 
seeking to overthrow the US govern- 
ment. Said Senator Kuchel: “This... 
is simply a reaffirmation of ... un- 
qualified loyalty. . .. Our service clubs 
have without question been loyal in 
times of war and peace, and their 
contribution to the suppression of Red 
infiltration in our everyday affairs, 
their participation in defense of our 
country and their devotion to the United 
States is well known.” 


(see KIWANIS ROUNDUP page 8) 
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FLY UNITED AIR LINES 
to th 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
40th ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
June 26-30 


You’re only hours from the convention via high-speed United 







Mainliners. Convenient ’round the clock schedules coast-to- 
coast. Low fares. Also ask about United’s thrifty half-fare 






family plan. Call your nearest United Ticket office or an 






Authorized Travel Agent for your reservations soon! 








COMPARE THE FARE AND 
YOU'LL GO BY AIR AIR LINES 


MINIATURE TRAINS -A PROVEN SUCCESS 


for the KIWANIS of SPARTANBURG, S. C. 








OVER 150,000 RIDERS IN TWO 
YEARS—that’s the passenger rec- 
ord of the MT Miniature Train in 
Spartanburg with a city population 
of approx. 38,000 and a country 
population of 150,000. 4% bonds, 
¥,ths of the issue subscribed to by 
Kiwanians and \th by the Spartan- 
burg County Foundation, paid for 
the train. 65% of the bonds have 
been retired since initial operating 
date of May 13, 1953. 


During the installation locai rail- 
roads installed the track and built 
the bridges free. Much lumber was 
donated. Concessions were made by 
all companies furnishing material. 
A local grocery store even built a 
miniature store and paid the Ki- 
wanis Club for the privilege, and a 
miniature Church was donated by a 
local bottling firm. Retired railroad 
men acted as ticket sellers and en- 
gineers at a nominal salary. 





OTHER KIWANIS CLUBS SUCCESSFULLY FREE: Complete details and illus- 
OPERATING MT MINIATURE TRAINS trated Catalogs describing MT Min- 
Asheville, N.C. Roanoke Rapids, N.C, iature Trains and how they can be 
Burlington, N.C. = Wilson, N.C, operated toward the good of your 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. community. 

Elizabeth, N.C. Spartanburg, S.C. 

Greenville, N.C. Bangor, Pennsylvania Write Direct to: Dept. A 

MINIATURE TRAIN CO. RENSSELAER, INDIANA 
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NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between April 21 and this issue’s presstime 

NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
ee eo... sen beskenhen seamabad Chatham and Windsor, Ontario 
| 2 ol. ocedesesebes Obdaewd ceubdaeras Fennimore, Wisconsin 
a rn Coen, Temes, ccc cskhsgessecciue ccassees Fort Worth, Texas 
PP a re Cleburne and Stephenville, Texas 
EL. . coca edeesencocc Wt cadence Wawuetshenss Waukesha, Wisconsin 
rn tes. . ccocuyesods seawvadusesceus Southwest Calgary, Alberta 
a a os ack cee be ibe kehae eben West Side Fort Worth, Texas 
ET Oe sou ncntyetsduste aabionen East Akron and Barberton, Ohio 
i (MEIER, 5s vecdsacesvovecs < Sheraden and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Can cenW sdb bee de Coasescatacarcavweasut Ankeny and Polk City, Iowa 
j | Midway Saint Paul, Minnesota................-...-.-++04:. Saint Paul, Minnesota 
| s,s. cc 5d beeeumaee Shad och owi enced Silver Spring, Maryland 
i bt bad écweknchbbeeeiw aes oeeee Odem, Sinton and Taft, Texas 
‘ eis iw cos og ctu abheteehede ese encase ovekacn dept Red Deer, Alberta 
25 each ay NO oa. ins ba6 sc enbotle beesesseeesck'en Hopkinton, Massachusetts 
\ lias etl lta doll eee EMER TE We 4 Rds a aele Sa el Aurora, Illinois 
complete with ‘: Seaford, New York.......... Wantagh, Merrick and The Bellemores, New York 
wad Gb tas “a The Capital City-Raleigh, North Carolina................Raleigh, North Carolina 

CLUBS CELEBRATE US-CANADA TWO PAST GOVERNORS DIE 
GOOD WILL WEEK Past District Governors Harry A. 


Now Kiwanians can own the 
most advanced ball pen in its 
field — the UNIMATIC Push- 
Button Pen, beautifully im- 
printed with Kiwanis emblem. 


THe small community of Port Dover, Lane (California-Nevada-Hawaii, 1939) 
Ontario was saddened by the death of and Elmer L. Sandusky (Kentucky- 
one of its residents—John Wilson—in a Tennessee, 1950) have died. Harry was 
lake accident, so a “Mrs. John Wilson’ a charter member of the San Gabriel, 
Fund” was set up for the benefit of California club. Elmer belonged to the 
the dead man’s widow. Many miles Lexington, Kentucky club. 

away, the Kiwanis Club of West Flint, 


Handsome gold-color cap 
and point with a 








ee ee barrel Michigan heard of the fund and sent a 

nem eeitaal p ogni contribution. it was the West Flint VITAL STATISTICS 

like pb we : wat om ag Kiwanians way of observing US-Can- At presstime. there were 238,145 
vady f ada Good Will Week (April 25-May 1) iain te SR debe Wee 

cap and UNIMATIC ts ready for From across Canada and the United Clubs bered 1300: Circle K 

months of smooth, effortless States have come many reports of how a bs numbered 1300; Circle : 

writing, with no skips, clubs observed this traditional event ee 











clogs or leaks. It always starts , — 
8 y on Kiwanis’ calendar. A few ex- 


instantly—without coaxing. we 

amples: CLUB WINS CITATION FROM 
FOR YOUR CLUB The Parkchester, New York club in- NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
UNIMATIC Push-Button pen vited Charles Edgar Butterworth, vice- pecayse of its traffic accident program 


consul and assistant trade commissioner 4nd its backing of traffic safety legisla- 
in the Canadian Consulate General, tion in the state General Assembly, the 
gd Tere, to speak at the club’s April Kiwanis Club of Farmer City, Illinois 
<0 meeting. became one of sixteen winners of Na- 
Ber og on of — tional Safety Council Citations. 
Averpoo ig cnool, as ziverpool, . . . . . 
0 Regal iors and gave atiaiete The Farmer City Kiwanians inspired 
in Oakville and Ridgetown, Ontario. Kiwanis clubs and other groups to get 
Sc Meet chin Os “Gite | elties behind the legislation. The _ club’s 
sponsored the concerts and acted as 
hosts of the choir, which will take part 
in the Kiwanis International convention 
in Cleveland later this month. 

The Kiwanis Club of Oak Cliff, Dallas, 
Texas arranged for the mayor of Dallas 
to issue a proclamation on US-Canada IN 
Good Will Week. Lieutenant Governor WINS AWARD 
Lawrence Martin mailed copies of the THE Key Club of Reading High School, 
proclamation to all clubs in the area and Reading, Pennsylvania, is one of forty- 
in handsome gift case. asked club presidents to arrange special seven young people’s organizations 


MAIL COUPON nNow!—— -T —om programs for the occasion. The Oak named by Parents’ Magazine to receive 
Cliff Kiwanians distributed facts, fig- Youth Group Achievement Awards for 


is ideal as a gift to speakers, 
as a table favor for luncheons, 
and for charitable distribution. 
Orders for 51 or more can be 
personalized with your club name. 
Use coupon below to order 
your personal UNIMATIC 
Push-Button Pen 

or for special price on 


quantity lots. Pa 


traffic safety activities included inspec- 
tions and reflectorization of local bi- 
cycles, and the promotion of the local 
“Safe Driving Day” last December 15. 





PENNSYLVANIA KEY CLUB 














_“ 


Each pen individually boxed 








coon —— ures and pictures of Canada at their their work in 1954. The Reading Key 
| Englewood, New Jersey | | Good Will Week meeting. A map of Clubbers won a certificate of honor for 
| Please send UNIMATIC PUSH-BUTTON | Ontario was placed at each plate, and “distinguished service to the com- 
he PENS .. . | have enclosed $1.25 for each pen. | fishing regulations of this province were munity. .. .” At the Key Club Inter- 
Please send further information on quantity circulated. President R. B. Harris of national convention last year, the 

| J purchase for my club | the Oak Cliff club telephoned a Good Reading club won top honors in the 
| Name seeveesenees | Will Week message to President P. scrapbook and achievement report con- 
| Name of Club oid ™ ] Michael Dewan of the Ingersoll, tests and was given a special award 
| Address na Ontario club, and “good will greetings,” from the Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia 
City oe ee ae containing the signatures of 200 Kiwani- for organizing outstanding sportsman- 
Bec Che Bf QTR LIEN AA I, ans, were sent to the Ingersoll club. ship projects. THE END 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


AUGUST 

>» Conservation Talks 

Here's a chance to tap one vital and 
surprisingly plentiful “natural re- 
source’’—capable, well-informed teen- 
agers—while getting meaningful tips on 
conservation. The youths in point were 
chosen—two from each state—to attend 
the Young Outdoor Americans conven- 
tion sponsored by the Izaak Walton 
League of America this spring. After 
a jam-packed, two-day conference on 
“Water Conditions, Problems and 
Needs in the United States,” the kids 
are eager to transmit their knowledge 
to interested audiences. One such 
representative, from Arkansas, is al- 
ready scheduled ffor thirty talks 
throughout his state. For the names of 
these youths, get in touch with The 
Izaak Walton League of America, 31 
North State Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


>» V-J Day Anniversary 

An anniversary can be just another day 
on the calendar, or it may be used as 
an important reminder and given pur- 
poseful impact. Stir fading memories 
with a political, social or economic re- 
view of progress since August 14, 1945. 
Teachers, missionaries and travel lec- 
turers would be apt contributors. 


>» Red Cross Day 

Although the Red Cross will celebrate 
its ninety-first birthday on August 22, 
many of us are still not fully appre- 
ciative of the orcanization’s breadth 
and depth of activities. Contact a Red 
Cross representative. They are almost 
as willing to give educational as medical 
assistance. 


> Weather Vane 

What with summer here—blue lakes, 
green trees, red backs and all—inter- 
club or family outings will be in order. 


Such excursions have proved immense- 
ly valuable in promoting closer rela- 
tionships among club members. Try ‘em 
this summer. 


>» When in Doubt... 


Consult the 1955 Kiwanis Objectives for 
program ideas and speakers. Two ex- 
tremely usable Objectives are No. 5: 
Work for effective highway safety— 
National Safety Council or highway 
patrolmen; and No. 6: Elect, support 
and recognize worthy public officials— 
officeholders and candidates. 


> Integrated Forum 

The Kiwanis Club of Ithaca, New York 
and the Ithaca Chamber of Commerce 
met together recently in a series of 
six discussions on citizenship. At each 
meeting a panel of two or three began 
the talks, after which the meeting was 
opened to general participation. A 
blackboard was used to record sugges- 
tions— many contributed by ladies 
who had declared their interest in the 
forum and were invited to attend. The 
specific topics, covered in a six-week 
period, were: (1) Operation of Amer- 
ican Business; (2) Government: How 
Big? (3) Freedom: How Gained, How 
Lost? (4) Propaganda Analysis; (5) 
Earning, Spending, Saving and Giving 
Money; (6) Obligations and Opportuni- 
ties of the Individual in a Free Society. 


COMING EVENTS 

» September 

Child Safety Week—September 4-11 

Labor Day——September 5 

Citizenship Day—September 17 

Constitution Day—September 17 

National Sunday School Week—Sep- 
tember 18-25 

Gold Star Mothers’ Day—September 25 

Christian Education Week—September 
25-October 2. 


KIWANIS | 





Last summer, the Claremont, California club sent young Civil Air Patrol members 
to a cadet summer camp. On their return, the cadets described their experiences 
to the Kiwanians, explaining the objectives and accomplishments of the trip. 
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it’s much more 
obvious when 
you don’t wear a 


ZENITH 


HEARING AID 


Have you noticed 
how hard it is to 
keep the secret? 
How often you 
catch yourself say- 
ing “what did you 
say?” How often 
you feel “left out” 
of conversation you 
strain to hear? Have you ever thought 
how obvious your hearing loss is to 
those around you? Far more obvious 
indeed, than when you choose and 
wear a Zenith Hearing Aid, and really 
hear everything! Instantly, you are 
marked as a considerate, intelligent 
person. The embarrassment is gone, 
Confidence comes back. Silence, 
doubt, suspicion are gone forever. 


Get Your Physician’s Advice. If your 
physician says a hearing aid will help 
you, follow his recommendation, En- 
joy Zenith’s finest quality in the all- 
transistor “75-X” Hearing Aid for only 
$75...other tubeless, transistor Zenith 
Aids with special features or extra 
power, $100 and $125. Operating cost 
as low as 15¢ a month. Remember, all 
makes of hearing aids cost about the 
same to manufacture. Yet top-quality 
Zenith Aids do not sell for $250 to $300 
—as do many others— because they do 
not carry a high mark-up for so-called 
“selling expenses!” The superb Zenith 
line of 5 air-conduction models offers 
432 individual power-tone response 
modifications. Get the one best suited 
to your hearing loss. 


10-Day Money-Back Trial. Full-Year 
Warranty. Five-Year Service Plan. 
Your Zenith Hearing Aid dealer is 
listed in your classified telephone direc- 
tory. Write for free literature, dealer 
list: Zenith Radio Corp., Dept. 65T, 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill. 





TUBELESS TRANSISTOR 


ZENITH “75-X" $75 
ENITH ° 


HEARING AIDS 
By the Makers of America’s 
Finest TV and Radio Sets 
Write for the Zenith 7-Point Program 
to guide your group in a local 
project for hearing conservation. 














~“/ 
Super Fruit-Nut Cake 2\\ 
4 parts fruit and pecans, | part 7¢: > 


- aie Dcthn 
A NEW CLUB 
WITH A NEW WAY FOR YOUR 
CLUB TO MAKE LOTS OF MONEY 


GREETINGS 
ALL KIWANIANS 
We will appreciate HF 
your joining us in tak- 
ing orders for our won- I 
derfu! Super Cakes. 

1 assure you they are 
the finest and will 
make money for your 
club. 
ROO 1, 

Kiwanis Club Of 

Central Cuyahoga Falls, Ohie 





Members of our club 
will be at the 40th 


Be a Anniversary conven- 

oy \\ tion. Have a repre- 

A Nye ‘sentative of your xD 

) dub get full details“ OY 
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Kiwanis Club Of 
Central Cuyahoga Falls 


P. 0. Box 223 
Cuyahoga Falls 
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Q. Our club will be unable to have 
a delegate at the convention in Cleve- 
land this year. Can we arrange to have 
the delegate from another club rep- 
resent our club as well as his own? 


A. Since your club has fewer than 49 
members, it is possible for your club to 
make such an arrangement. Under the 
provisions of Article IX, Section 11 of 
the International Bylaws, two clubs, 
neither of which have more than 49 
members, can be jointly represented at 
an International convention provided 
that the delegates’ expenses are borne 
by the two clubs with the expense pro- 
rated according to the number of active, 
reserve and privileged members of each 
club. A delegate may represent not 
more than two other clubs, and the 
membership of all of these clubs that 
are jointly represented shall not exceed 
49 members each. The clubs having a 
combined delegate must be either in the 
same district or adjoining districts. 
Regardless of whether a delegate repre- 
sents only his own club or an additional 
club or clubs he is entitled to only one 
vote at the convention. 


Q. I became a member of our club 
in 1930. However, I was in service for 
four years during the Second World 
War, during which time I was carried 
as a military service member by my 
club. May I receive the certificate and 
lapel button of a legion of honor mem- 
ber twenty-five years after I joined the 
club, or do I have to wait an addi- 
tional four years because of the time 
I spent in service? 


A. The period during which a man 
was classified as a military service 
membership can be included with the 
period during which he was an active 
member in determining whether or not 
he is entitled to the legion of honor 
lapel button and certificate. You will 
therefore be eligible for this honor this 
year. 


Q. I am chairman of our club com- 
mittee on programs. I seem to be hav- 


| ing considerable difficulty in getting 


speakers. Have you any suggestions? 


A. There are two suggestions that 
might be made. First of all, use the 
booklet “Principles of Program Plan- 
ning” which is being sent you from 
Kiwanis International. There is a chart 
in the back of this book listing occasions 
and events that can be commemorated 
during the year. These will suggest 
appropriate speakers to you. It is al- 
ways easier to get a speaker if you have 
a subject. 


The other suggestion is that you get 
your speakers well in advance. Pro- 
grams should ordinarily be arranged at 
least six weeks in advance. Two months 
is still better. Almost any man will 
agree to speak if the date is two months 
away. However, if you ask the same 
man to speak next week, he will be un- 
able to do so in nine cases out of ten. 


Q. In listing the officers of our club, 
should the name of the immediate past 
president precede or follow the name 
of our vice-president? 


A. In listing the officers of the clubs 
chartered by Kiwanis International, 
Article I, Section 1 of the International 
Bylaws lists the president first and the 
immediate past president second, with 
the other officers following the immedi- 
ate past president. This order should 
be followed by your club in listing its 
officers. The officers of Kiwanis Inter- 
national are listed in the same manner. 


Q. At our club meetings the speak- 
er’s table is on a level with the other 
tables in the room. The banner hangs 
behind the president, and the Ameri- 
ean flag is behind the head table and 
on the right side of the president. This 
places the flag to the left as the audi- 
ence faces the head table. Is this cor- 
rect? 


A. This is correct. Admiral William 
Rea Furlong who, until his retirement, 
was the Navy’s expert on correct usage 
of the flag, said, “Even though the 
speaker and the speaker’s table are not 
on a platform, when the United States 
flag is placed with the idea of its being 
near or in the vicinity of the speaker 
near the tabie of the presiding officer, it 
should be to the right of the speaker as 
he faces the audience. 

“If the head table is so long as to 
cause the flag to appear too remote from 
the presiding officer and speaker, then 
the flag should not be placed at the end 
of the long head table, but should be 
back of the table and to the right of the 
speaker and a few of the persons near 
the center of the table. 

“The provision in Public Law 829 for 
placing the flag to the right of the audi- 
ence refers to such situations as when 
the flag belongs to the audience, organ- 
ization or troops who are present. For 
example, when an organization marches 
into an auditorium, or comes in for a 
special church service, the flag could be 
placed properly at the right of the front 
row of seats. It would be proper to 
have a flag also at the same time at the 
speaker’s right as he faces the audi- 
ence.” THE END 
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().. OF THE important duties of delegates 
to our International convention at Cleveland this 
month will be the adoption of resolutions. 

Copies of the resolutions to be presented 
have now been received by each club for study, and 
time will be allotted at the convention for a panel 
discussion of the resolutions before they come up for 
vote. 

These resolutions represent the thinking 
of many Kiwanians who have studied community, 
national and international conditions and needs. 
Resolutions stem from the clubs, from district con- 
ventions, from the International Council of governors 
and committee chairmen, past International presidents 
and the Board of Trustees. When adopted, they be- 
come the basis for the Objectives and International 
committee programs for the next year. 

Often, important recommendations are 
made which do not qualify for resolutions, but deal 
with administrative matters which are referred to 
committees for study and action. Proposals which 
pertain to regional interests and might conflict with 
other. areas are not proper material for resolutions. 
There are also many areas of life urgently needing 
relief and reform which excite the warm sympathies 
of groups of Kiwanians but which are not within the 
scope of Kiwanis service and therefore cannot be in- 
cluded in resolutions. 

A review of resolutions of past years 
indicates that the areas of Kiwanis concerns and re- 
sponsibility have to do with juvenile delinquency, 
crime, youth, safety, business standards, support of 
schools and churches, taxes and economy of govern- 
ment, free enterprise, citizenship responsibility, labor- 
management, United Nations and world peace. 

The International Committee on Resolu- 
tions gives many months of thought to the proposals 
for resolutions which come to it, and to a broad survey 
of contemporary conditions to determine whether any 
should be dealt with. The committee’s activity cul- 
minates in several days of intensive work in Chicago in 
the final drafting of the resolutions, which are then 
mailed to the clubs for consideration before delegates 
leave for the convention. 

Proof that Kiwanis through the years 
has keyed itself to current needs is revealed by a 
study of past resolutions. 

This year special weight is given to the 
resolutions to be adopted at Cleveland, as they are 
expected to give direction and impetus to the expanded 
program of Kiwanis service. 

The first convention Kiwanis ever held 
was in Cleveland in 1916. There were only sixteen 
clubs with 1924 members, and some thirty Kiwanians 
attended the one-day session. The principal business 
was to make Kiwanis national by amending the 
charter of the Ohio corporation to admit clubs or- 
ganized outside Ohio. 

By 1921, when the convention was again 
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held in Cleveland, Kiwanis had 533 clubs with a mem- 
bership of 50,000. Our two nations were in the throes 
of readjustment following the First World War, and the 
resolutions reflect the concern of our people for peace 
and stability. One resolution established a Canadian 
Day and a United States Day to foster good relations 
between our countries, out of which has grown United 
States-Canada Good Will Week. Other resolutions 
pledged Kiwanis to further the cooperation of 
English-speaking peoples, and to help educate the 
citizens of our countries to the values of their freedoms. 
An early conference of nations to limit armaments 
was urged, also proper care by the government of 
veterans, a budget system for the US government, 
conservation of forests, support of Safety First Week, 
a tax committee of nine to recommend revisions in 
the federal tax laws and to appear before the Senate 
committee, a taxation education committee on the 
club level, and a program of education on business. 

Twenty-one years later, in 1942, when 
Kiwanis held its convention for the third time in 
Cleveland, our countries were in the Second World 
War, and the resolutions reflected our preoccupation 
with the war effort. Delegates pledged Kiwanis to 
an all-out win-the-war program, and commended the 
International officers for their prompt action in placing 
the manpower and resources of the local clubs at the 
command of various government agencies in advancing 
the many areas of the war effort on the home front. 

Delegates opposed the closed shop and 
labor racketeers, and urged that the cost of living, 
wages and salaries be pegged to prevent inflation. 
Kiwanians were urged to discourage discussion of 
confidential military information, support churches as 
a means of strengthening spiritual ideals needed in 
the postwar period, and intensify Kiwanis education. 
The trustees were authorized to legalize curtailed con- 
ventions in accordance with travel restrictions. 

Kiwanians will find that the new resolu- 
tions to be presented at Cleveland commit our mem- 
bers to vigorous and decisive service in areas where 
our leadership and manpower can be most effective. 
Delegates will be asked to reaffirm their.position on 
many important resolutions taken at previous con- 
ventions. Basic philosophies of freedom and _ the 
dignity of man as a spiritual being fortify the high 
standards of idealism which underlie the organization, 
and the optimistic, forward mood of the declarations 
set the stage for a new era of service achievements as 
we enter our new forty-year cycle. 

Two new “weeks” are recommended for 
the Kiwanis calendar to improve human relations, 
“Good Neighbor Week” and “Farm-City Week,” as well 
as stepped-up effort to advance the cordial attitudes and 
mutual regard of the peoples of Canada and the United 
States. Kiwanians are urged to work even harder at 
correcting juvenile delinquency, to advocate limitation 
of armaments, and to assist in educating the public to 
the urgency of adequate civil defense. Clubs are asked 
to enlist their aid in helping solve one of the major 
problems, that of mental illness. Finally, the need for a 
better understanding between business and government 
is deemed so imperative that an interchange between 
men in government and men in business is strongly 
proposed. THE END 
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Wm weE Americans go touring 
in Europe we go everywhere 
and see everything—except the most 
important thing. 

In London we watch the changing 
of the guard at Buckingham Palace 
and the medieval pageantry of the 
Beefeaters in the Tower, go shopping 
in Bond Street. In Paris we stroll 
in the Champs Elysees, tramp 
through the Louvre, spend evenings 
at the Opera Comique. In Rome we 
attend a mass in the vast Rotunda of 
St. Peter’s, take a guide through the 
Colosseum, eat ices at the café tables 
along the Via Veneto. We come 
home with hundreds of photographs, 
enough assorted information to re- 
gale the neighbors for years. 

And yet, we haven’t really seen 
Europe. We haven’t met the folks. 
We've brushed against them in the 
streets, but we know nothing of what 
they say and think, how they live, 
what they are like—which would 
have been more worthwhile than all 
the sight-seeing. 

But there’s one country in Europe 
where arrangements have been made 
for you to meet the folks. You can 
be invited into their houses, have a 
meal with them, get to know them as 
you know the neighbors at home. In 
Denmark all you have to do is ask 
the Government Travel Association. 

You give your name and address 
to its office in Copenhagen, say what 
kind of Danes you would like to 
meet. Next day a card comes to 


your hotel: Mr. and Mrs. John 


The Danes are the easiest people 
in the werld to meet. They'll invite 
you into their homes 


—and probably ask you te stay for dinner. 


Smith are invited to have tea at 5:30 
on Thursday with Mr. and Mrs. 
Bjorn Pedersen of such and such 
address. Instructions tell how to get 
there, by taxi or bus. 

Your host and hostess meet you 
at the door. They are so friendly, 
so obviously glad to see you, that 
you and your wife soon feel at home. 
They speak good English, though 
with an accent. 

The living room of the apartment 
is old-fashioned, furnished with 
heavy, substantial stuff, comfortable. 
Every window sill is crowded with 
flowerpots. Your hostess brings the 
tea, or coffee, and piles of smoerre- 
broed. You settle down to a good 
visit. 

If you get on well together the 
chances are you are invited to stay 
to dinner. Your wife offers to help 
with the table and, after polite 
refusals, the offer is accepted. It’s 
interesting to see a foreign kitchen, 
and to tell about the one at home. 
It’s like an evening back home when 
the neighbors drop in. 

After dinner you get to know each 
other better. There’s some serious 
talk. Amicably you try to explain 
to your host how Americans feel 
about Europe. He gives his point of 
view. You attain a degree of inter- 
national understanding. 

When you leave you really mean it 
when you tell your hosts that the 
evening has been the high point of 
your trip abroad. Perhaps you ask: 

“Why did you invite us, do all this 
for total strangers?” 

And they may answer: 

“Don’t you see? We like to travel 
too, to get to know other countries. 
We can’t afford to go overseas, so we 
do it this way.” 

It is natural that Denmark should 
have been the first country to make 











a systematic, organized effort to 
have its citizens meet foreigners. For 
surely the Danes are one of the most 
friendly peoples in the world. They 
seem genuinely to like foreigners, to 
want to get to know them. 

“Meet the Danes” started at the 
beginning of 1946, soon after the war 
ended. The five-year nightmare of 
German occupation was over. As the 
liberating troops, mostly Americans, 
came marching in, the Danes lined 
the streets of Copenhagen to watch. 


There were, for example, Mrs. 
Ellen Olsen and her two children. 
Said Kirsten, the oldest: “Oh, I 


wish I could just speak to one of 
them.” Thousands in the cheering 
crowds felt the same way. 

A few months later a notice ap- 
peared in the papers, signed by 
the “Danish Allied Committee,” an 
organization that served as liaison 
between Denmark and the Allies. 
Danes were asked to invite one or 
two Allied soldiers to spend an eve- 
ning in their homes. It was the idea 
of Axel Dessau, Secretary of the 
Committee 

That evening two young soldiers 
from Nebraska and Iowa had dinner 
with the Olsens. It was the first 
time that either had been inside a 
private home since they had been in 
the service, and it was a lovely eve- 
ning for everybody. To this day the 
young Americans regard themselves 
as friends of the family. 

Hundreds of other Danish fam- 
ilies besides the Olsens were reg- 
istered with the Committee as ready 
to receive soldier guests. Later the 
liberating troops were withdrawn, 
but there were still large forces of 
American and British troops sta- 
tioned in Germany. Many who spent 
their leaves in Denmark were enter- 
tained by Danish families. 

It was a natural step to extend the 
plan administered now by the Gov- 
ernment Travel Association to for- 
eiuyn tourists. The list of hosts 
changes, but always close to a thou- 
sand Danish families are registered. 
New applicants are checked to make 
sure that they are worthy of repre- 
senting their country. The list is 
classified according to professions 
and hobbies, and whether the family 
wants guests for luncheon, tea or 
dinner. Some families have enter- 
tained tourists more than one hun- 
dred times. 

The families are of many sorts: 
rich and poor, old and young. Most 
are middle class. The husband works 
in an office in downtown Copen- 
hagen; the wife does all, or most, of 
the housework. They live in apart- 
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ments in outlying residential dis- 
tricts or in nearby suburban homes. 

Most of them have children. The 
Danish mother of a school-age child 
recognizes the value of having the 
great world brought into the home, 
of hearing a foreign language spoken, 
listening to accounts of life in far- 
away places. Many families who 
have grown-up daughters are apt to 
specialize in soldier guests, Amer- 
icans or English. The invitation is 
usually for dinner and the evening, 
international marriages 


and some 


have resulted. 


Tue common penominator of the 
hosts is that they like people. To 
them new human contacts are a 
precious asset. As one woman put 
it: “Whenever a new guest rings 
the doorbell I feel like a child about 
to open a Christmas toy.” 

The guests are as varied as the 
hosts. The majority are Americans 
or British, partly because the people 
of those nations travel more than 
most, and partly because English is 
the foreign language most commonly 
spoken in Denmark. Taught in all 
the secondary schools, it is a second 
language to the average Dane. 

Danes seem singularly free from 
racial prejudice and are especially 
interested in people who are strange 
and new to them. This often comes 
as a pleasant surprise to American 
Negroes. 

There was, for example, Miss Elsie 
Marie. She works in a New York 
dress shop, and year before last, got 
a trip to Eurepe. In Copenhagen 


she heard of the Meet the Danes 
service. With some trepidation, she 
applied and got an invitation to 


spend an evening with the family of 
Mrs. Krogh, a widow who is a secre- 


tary in the Danish Ministry of 
Finance. 
On the appointed evening Miss 


Marie arrived at the Krogh home, 
bearing a large bouquet. She was re- 
ceived cordially. Mrs. Krogh’s three 
sons got up an impromptu party for 
her; it was a memorable evening. 
Back in New York Miss Marie 
learned Danish, so that she could 
correspond with Mrs. Krogh, who 
doesn’t read English very well. Last 
year, when one of the Krogh sons 
came to New York on a trip, Miss 
Marie met him at the pier, spent two 
days guiding him around the city. 
The Travel Association tries to 
bring together hosts and guests with 
the same professions or interests. If 
you are in a bank, or a wholesale 
grocery business, or insurance, if 
you make a hobby of fishing or 


mountaineering, the chances are you 
can meet your opposite number in 
Copenhagen for an evening of shop 
talk. 

Both host and guest can learn a 
lot from such contacts. Mrs. Astrid 
Arentoft, a teacher who specializes 
in the education of backward chil- 
dren, had as her guest an American 
psychologist who happened to be 
working on exactly the same prob- 
lems. It was a mutually profitable 
evening. Ifa GI visitor is a jet pilot, 
he may be sent to a Danish home 
where the soldier son flies jets. 


The hosts do not expect their 
guests to pay in any way for the 
hospitality. But most guests feel an 


obligation and try to meet it; many 
arrive bearing candy, fruit, flowers. 
Some try to pay their debt by help- 
ing prepare the meal or wash the 
dishes. An American teacher in- 
vited to dinner by a family which 
had many children asked for the 
mending basket, spent the evening 
darning the children’s socks. 

Frequently guests insist on a re- 
turn party. They take their hosts to 
the movies or the theater, or to 
Tivoli, the magnificent amusement 
park where citizens of Copenhagen 
take their pleasure. 

About half of the guests keep up 
a correspondence with their hosts. 
Often they send gifts from home. 
One American guest, knowing that 
his hosts wanted to get to know 
America, sent them subscriptions to 
half a dozen American magazines. 
Occasionally the Danish hosts have 
later visited their guests at home in 
their own countries (more often 
British than American guests, the 
North Sea being narrower than the 
Atlantic). 

A British soldier stationed in Ger- 
many spent several successive leaves 
in Copenhagen. Each time he was 
entertained by a Danish iamily on 
the list. When his term of service 
ended, he insisted that his hosts 
come to England to meet and stay 
with his parents. They did so, and 
the families continue to be close 
friends. 

This experiment of the Danes in 
hospitality may have more impor- 
tance than appears on the surface. 
The future of the free world depends 
on how well its nations get along 
together, how well the peoples 
understand each other. It isn’t 
enough for foreign ministers to meet 
and arrive at understandings; the 
people of the free nations must share 
friendly feelings toward each other. 

The Danes have made a step in 
that direction. THE END 
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Portrait 
of a 
Teen-ager 


P UNTIL HIs graduation from high 
U school last month, you could 
have visited any of the teen-age 
circles in Logansport, Indiana (pop- 
ulation 21,000)—music, scholarship, 
athletic, social, religious, the various 
clubs—and chances are excellent 
that you would have found eighteen- 
year-old Donald J. Schmidt eagerly 
taking part. You would have looked 
for a tall, lean, good-looking lad with 
a crew cut, and a walk that repre- 
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sents versatile physical powers. You 
would have looked for the kind of 
body you would associate with tennis 
and basketball playing. Talk to him, 
and he smiles and is alert and affable. 
He is interested in virtually any topic 
broached; he contributes frequently 
and asks several questions, but not 
enough to make a burden of himself. 
He has prepossessing personality. 
Among his friends and’ other 
townspeople, he is usually called Don 


By SHELDON A. MIX 


All photographs by Robert MeCullough 


J. Middle initials with the “ay” sound 
are an institution in the Schmidt 
family, and the institution started 
with Don, the oldest of three chil- 
dren. When he was born, his parents, 
the Donald B. Schmidts, wanted to 
name him Donald, and to distinguish 
him from his father they gave him 
the middle initial “J.” Like the “S” 
in Harry. S. Truman, the “J” doesn’t 
stand for a name. Five years after 


Don J’s birth, the Schmidts had 
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another son, named him Allen and 
gave him a “K” for an initial. When 
five-year-old Sheila was born, the 
Schmidts found a full middle name 
for her—Fay. Going beyond the 
family, Don J’s girl is named Mary 
K, the “K” symbolizing no name. 
Last month, Don J. left Logans- 
port High School among the ten top 
pupils in a class of 221. A school that 
prides itself on its scholars (four of 
the five starting players on the 1954- 
55 basketball team were on the honor 
roll), Logansport High sent sixty- 
three seniors to the state scholarship 
examination; twenty of these young- 
sters placed in the upper ten per 
Logansport’s representatives 
came through with a of 
eighty-two, while the median for the 
rest of the examinees was 
fifty. Don J 
placing him in the upper four per 
cent. Shortly before graduation, he 
climaxed his academic triumphs in 
high school by winning the Edward 
Rector scholarship to DePauw Uni- 
in Greencastle, Indiana, his 


cent 
median 


state's 


scored a ninety-seven, 


versity 

first choice among colleges. He plans 
to study liberal arts at DePauw 
for two years, then concentrate on 


engineering law at Purdue. Until he 
leaves for college, Don J. will devote 
his time to tennis and to a part-time 
job similar to the ones he had during 
his high school He mowed 
lawns, was caretaker of the local 
Little League baseball diamonds and 
clerked in an automobile supply 
store. Over the Easter holidays this 


days 


year, he delivered flowers for a 
greenhouse. 

At Logansport High, when he 
wasn’t compiling a remarkable 


record of A’s and B’s (his only “C” in 
four years was in English), Lon J. 
divided his time largely between 
music and athletics. He was presi- 
dent of the school’s music club and, 
although he playing the 
trumpet only and one-half 
years ago, was good enough to win 
places in the band, orchestra and 
swing band. Outside school, he 
played in the bands of the local 


Shrine and American Legion. Don 


started 
three 


J. won his basketball letter last 
season as a forward, helping the 
Logansport Berries win twelve of 


their twenty-one games and realiz- 
ing his greatest satisfaction in sports: 
In a game against Flora, the Berries 
were behind, 38-36, entering the final 
quarter. Don J., shooting his best, 
sank three baskets in the game's final 
three minutes to push Logansport 
ahead, 46-44, at the final whistle. 

He rates these basketball moments 
even above his many accomplish- 
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ments in tennis, probably because 
he has always excelled in the latter 
sport. His high school tennis coach, 
Bob Sum (the boys call him “Mr. 
Total”), ranks Don J. as the best 
tennis player to come out of Logans- 
port in a long time. He credits the 
boy’s proficiency to his eagerness 
to learn, his capacity for hard work 
and his willingness to take advice. 
Don J’s tennis trophies crowd one 
another for space atop his bookcase. 
Last year, as a junior, he won 
thirteen out of fifteen’ singles 
matches, and was undefeated in as 
many doubles matches. This year, 
Don J. was the top-ranking player 
in the North Central Conference of 
Indiana high schools. He has worked 
hard to attain his standing in tennis, 
but he considers the work genuine 
fun. Don J. and Logansport High’s 
No. 2 player, Ray Richardson, in- 
troduced themselves to tennis in the 


enter St. Mary’s of Notre Dame this 
fall, he doesn’t officially have a 
steady girl, but Mary K., an attrac- 
tive, dark-haired girl, is generally 
known as “Don J’s girl.” Mary K. 
and five of her girl friends invited 
Don J. and five other male members 
of the Class of 55 over for dinner 
shortly before graduation. The girls 
made the dinner themselves. “It was 
different when I went to Logans- 
port High,” Don J’s father said. 
“Now the girls do the inviting.” Don 
J. averaged about one date a week 
during the school year; he estimates 
that he spent three evenings socially 
a week. When a dance or some other 
event wasn’t scheduled, this most 
often meant a trip to a friend’s house 
or an informal evening at the 
Schmidt’s, where Don J. and his 


friends would listen to records and 
have a snack; a visit to the movies 


(Don J. 


likes the musical ex- 





Don J. enjoys his home life immensely .. . 


seventh grade and have been at it 
ever since. Both boys were honored 
by the YMCA recently for organiz- 
ing and teaching a tennis class at 
the Y for all boys in Cass County 
who are interested in the game. 
Like most teen-agers, Don J. 
enjoys going to parties and having a 
full social calendar. He likes to dance, 
especially jitterbug and “cheek to 
cheek.” Don J. went to his first dance 
when he was eleven; now he’s known 
as a “Dancing Demon.” After dances, 
he and his high school crowd usually 
went off to private parties. Hayrides 
and wiener roasts are also popular 
with the Logansport young set. 
Though Don J. is frequently seen 
with Mary K. Moran, who plans to 


travaganzas best of all): or a drive 
out to the drive-in for a booth full 
of conviviality, a milk shake and 
several dimes’ worth of the latest in 
popular song hits. 

Don J. likes to visit Chicago, which 
is only 119 miles from home, but 
most of his affection is for Logans- 
port. After he’s through with college 
and settles down, he wants his home 
to be in Logansport, where his father 
was born and grew up to operate, 
together with Don J’s grandfather, 
one of the city’s leading plumbing 
shops. Don J. is firmly in tune with 
small town life; he likes the people, 
the towns opportunities, his mem- 
ories and his hope for a happy 
future in Logansport. When asked 
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— He has mature views 


on religion, friendship. 


Younger brother Allen K. admires Don J. (Left) His curiosity is stirred by his 
brother’s chemistry lesson, and Don J. takes time out to explain. (Above) Don J, 
seldom misses church services. (Right) School over for the day, he joins his crowd. 








His home and family life is important to 
Don J. (Above) A tale from high school 
amuses the family after Sunday dinner. 
Later, Don J. helped his mother with the 
dishes and, in the afternoon, tooted his 
horn in the Schmidt family trio. Don J’s 
father, overlooking the group, can play 
piano, too, but usually defers to his wife 
when the trio gets together. (Left) The 
leading characters in Don J’s life: (From 
left) Donald B. Schmidt, Sr., Allen K., 
Sheila Fay, Don J, and Mrs. Schmidt. 





id his family is his first source of fellowship. 


said Harold Mertz of 


what his most memorable experience 
from his childhood was, Don J. 
said, “Every evening during the 
summer, just before dusk, one or two 
of my close friends and I would go 
bicycle riding in the suburbs of 
town. As fell, we would 
stop and buy an ice cream cone or 
a coke, and then go to one of our 
houses, where we would just talk 
until bedtime.” Don J’s liking for 
Logansport is balanced by Logans- 
port’s liking for him. Aside from his 
popularity with his own age group 
(“Don J. doesn’t many social 
events,” teen-ager said. “And 
he’s always invited.”), Don J. is 
well thought of by his elders. “He’s 
the kind of boy we like to graduate,” 


darkness 


miss 


one 
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Principal 
Logansport High, a Kiwanian. “He’s 
an all-round boy.” After a noon 
meeting of the Logansport High 
Key Club, to which Don J. belonged 
since he was a sophomore, Kiwanian 
Charles Shaver, a member of the 
Logansport club’s Committee on Key 
Clubs, said, “Don J. is a top boy— 
A-1. Of course, this club is full of 
outstanding boys. .. .” The faculty 
sponsor of Key Clubs, Rex Hunter, 
a teacher of commercial subjects and 
an assistant basketball coach, agreed. 
“Don J. is one of the most coopera- 
tive boys I’ve ever known,” he said. 
“He always makes the deadlines and 
he’s always prompt. I don’t know 
if he’s told you this, but Don J. is 
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Music, along with sports, has been high 





one of four in his class who haven’t 
missed a day of school in four years 
—or been tardy.” From _ several 
Logansportians came remarks such as 
this: “Don J’s a very good boy; but 
he comes from a very good family.” 
To all who know him, Don J. is 
noted for his tenacity, determination 
and serious attitude. The student 
editors in his class saw in Don J. 
these qualities 

At eighteen, Don J. already has learned the value of 
keeping a datebook in his pocket. It’s usually 

filled, too. During one winter week, selected from 
the book at random, Don J's book reminded 

him of the following engagements: Sunday—lIce 
skating after church. Key Club board of directors 
meeting, 1:30. Discuss Kapers (The Key club’s annual 
variety show). Baptist Youth Fellowship. Monday— 
Rotary meeting, 11:30. Make a speech. ( Don J. was 4 
Student Rotarian, along with another boy, and 
attended a month of meetings with Logansport 
Rotarians, after which he was to give a speech.) Shrine 
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minstrel practice, 7:45 p.m. Write scholarship One of the first things noticeable 
recommendation letters. Tuesday—Key Club Glee Club, in Don J. is his serious view toward 
8 a.m. Basketball practice. Wednesday—DeMolay life. He is well informed on most 


stal . »y Club -eting. Thursday—Deliver ; 
inetallation. Ke: » meeting. | aday—Delive of the world events you could name 


lumber for an umpire chair the woodshop is building. - ., ; 
Kanees mectine, 7 pan. Friday—Bachetball in fifteen minutes’ time. He follows 
with Anderson, home game. Saturday—Basketball, at 
Huntington. Included in each day, of course, were 

study, homework, errands, trumpet Robert A. Taft his political idol. Last 


practice, social life and selected television viewing. year, at the International Convention 


politics closely, both national and 
local, and calls the late Senator 
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Wherever there was music at Logansport 
High you would find Don J. and his trum- 
pet. (Below) He solos on “Johnson Rag” 
during a school dance band rehearsal. 
Don J. joined the Key Club as a sopho- 
more. (Right). He attends a noon meet- 
ing of the club and listens to President 
Gene Woolpert hand out assignments 
for the boys’ annual “Key Klub Kapers.” 


LOGANSPORT 
HIGH SCHOOL 





(Above) Don J. listens to records with 
classmate Jim Mader. (Right) C. A. 
McConnell, Kiwanis club president, visits 
the Key Clubbers while they add the Ka- 
pers show to a school sign they bought. 





luential in Don J’s life 


of Key Clubs in Philadelphia, will be proud of.” He was asked, J. is very busy.” Though they give 


delegates passed a resolution stating “What do you think youth’s re- Don J. a wide rein over his life, 
that eighteen-year-olds should be _ sponsibility is to their nation?” and Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt were never- 
allowed to vote. Don J. doesn’t go _ told to think the question over and _ theless unfavorable at first toward 
along with this; he feels that youths write down his answer. “The teen- Don J’s basketball aspirations in 
his age do not have sufficient ex- ager and young adult,” his reply high school. The boy’s best sport was 
perience to vote intelligently. On the read, “should learn the right ways tennis, and the several months of . 
question of a Third World War, Don for raising their . . . children,-so strenuous play, plus the many other 
J. says, “The young men don’t talk their children will appreciate the sides of his life, they figured, were 
about it.” He knows that he'll honest and upstanding things life enough for him to handle, especially 


probably have to spend some time has to offer. If they do this in a_ since he wasn’t always playing 
in one of the armed forces, and he thorough manner, a never ending regularly as a member of the 


accepts this inevitability construc- cycle will produce fine, conscientious basketball team. Don J. knew what 
tively: “In the service,” he says, citizens.” he wanted, though, and he knew 
“vou can learn to get along with all These are sober words for a teen- how to get it. At first, he had to con- 


kinds of people, and the technical ager, but they’re right in character, vince his parents that the five best 
training can be worth a lot.” Juvenile for Don J. accepts his roles in life players win the starting positions, 
delinquency and vandalism are not’ seriously—as son, student, athlete, and that it takes five additional 
pronounced in Logansport, but Don musician—and future adult. Don J. players to form a team. Despite his 
J. is not unaware of the problems in’ is extremely close to his parents. natural basketball build, it took some 
other communities. “I think youth’s Both are interested in his accom- hard work for Don J. to make a 
biggest problem,” he says, “is keep- _plishments, and he is assured that basketball player of himself. After 
ing their standards high. They have __ each of his parents understands him. his year with Logansport High’s 
to be careful not to be taken in by When Don J. and his father get freshman team, he spent two seasons 
the bad habits of others. When many together, there follows usually a with the “B” team before he made 
kids are doing these off-color things serene and adult discussion, a pass- the varsity five, as a senior. Mean- 
we read and hear about, it’s easy to ing of knowledge and experience. while, he was having no trouble con- 
say, ‘Well, everybody is doing it. The elder Schmidt is proud of his vincing anyone that he was a tennis 


We have to work to keep a clear’ son. The closest he comes to com- player, and he won a tennis letter 
head, so we do only the things that plaining about anything Don J. does every year he was in school. Before 
our parents, friends and conscience is with this remark: “Suddenly Don (see TEEN-AGER page 37) 
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m secret agents 


; a AND VILLAGES all over 

the US are being invaded by 
small bands of highly trained, tight- 
lipped secret agents who operate in 
true cloak-and-dagger style—spies 
engaged in hush-hush missions that 
would do credit to fictional tales of 
international intrigue. 

Failing in their missions, these 
confidential agents may face firing 
but not firing squads. For they are 
corporation “site teams,” a new phe- 
nomenon of the great expansion and 
decentralization trends now sweeping 
industrial America. Their task is 
to pick locations for multimillion- 
dollar factory projects, and do it so 
quietly that competitors and land 
speculators will get no inkling of 
what’s afoot. 

More than 300 large firms employ 
site teams to roam the country seek- 
ing likely plant locations. The very 
biggest corporations, such as Ford, 
General Motors, US Steel and the 
Du Pont Corporation, have their 
own industrial development depart- 
ments. (The modus operandi of the 
Du Pont Corporation was described 
in The Kiwanis Magazine, Septem- 
ber 1954.) But most medium-sized 
and smaller companies hire profes- 
sional site seekers who often operate 
free lance or on contract. These 
specialists have reduced the prob- 
lem of finding the right site for the 
right factory almost to an exact 
science. From “spy” team field re- 
ports they compile dossiers of 
prospective factory towns — written 
analyses that are sometimes detailed 
down to the number of pigeons 
roosting in the town hall belfry. 

Site teams usually work in squads 
of from three to five men each. In 
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a typical survey they arrive in the 
“target” town at sunup and scatter 
to perform their individual missions. 
Number one may meet with the local 
mayor for a secret conference. Num- 
bers two and three check all pub- 
lic utility facilities, scan railroad 
yards and observe highways and 
traffic conditions. Number four may 
charter a plane to snap aerial views 
of the area. Number five is likely 
to stroll around chatting with towns- 
folk to get their honest opinion of 
schools, churches, recreational facili- 
ties and civic development. Missions 
accomplished, team members ren- 
dezvous at nightfall and depart 
quietly to submit reports to the home 
office. 

Investigation methods vary, of 
course, depending upon the pre- 
ferred techniques of individual: in- 
vestigators, as well as the amount 
and type of data required by their 
clients. One very successful site 
team, specializing in Far Western 
industrial locations, is strictly a fam- 
ily affair. It is composed of a former 
economics professor, his wife—who 
once taught a college course in soci- 
ology—and their twenty-year-old 
college student son, who plans to 
become an industrial engineer. 

“We have a big advantage over the 
average site team when we survey 
a target town’ because everybody 
assumes us to be just a family of 
tourists,” the dignfied ex-educator 
explains. “Pulling into town in the 
family station wagon—usually on a 
week end—we check in at the best 
motel. Then we spend Saturday and 
Sunday giving the place a leisurely 
once-over before pinpointing our in- 
vestigation on Monday. We make 
friends with the motel manager, 
service station operators and real 
estate agents, eat in different restau- 
rants and go to shows. In fact, we 
have a whale of a good time while 
working, and nobody ever suspects 
that we are on business.” 

This family of site sleuths is in 
big demand by major corporations 
and is rated topflight in the profes- 
sion. Each member has specialized 
in certain phases of industrial inves- 
tigation that are best suited to their 
age, experience and sex. For in- 
stance, while Dad surveys the local 
political setup, tax situation, utility 
and transportation facilities, Mother 
is “shopping” at _ local stores, 
checking community development, 
churches and getting acquainted 
with town leaders of the distaff side. 
Meanwhile, Son is busy investigating 
everything dealing with youth activ- 
ities, recreational and educational 
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opportunities and getting the low- 
down on how the young people feel 
about their town. 

“It works out beautifully,” they 
declare, “and often we can get valu- 
able data which many other site 
teams couldn’t acquire without 
arousing curiosity.” 

A town’s economic future and 
development prospects sometimes 
hinges on such trifles as a casual 
conversation between a service sta- 
tion attendant and a site sleuth act- 
ing the role of a tourist. One village 
of 1500 inhabitants, for example, lost 
its big chance to quadruple its popu- 
lation and at the same time share in 
a $2,000,000 annual payroll when a 
gas station operator remarked that 
he planned to move away because 
law enforcement had degenerated 
under corrupt local political bosses. 

“It’s quiet right now,” he admitted, 
“but that’s because there’s a rumor 


At this very moment, a team of 


strangers might be circulating 


about your town, inspecting 


it closely as the possible 


site for a new industry. 


that a big corporation is planning to 
build a factory here. It’s just a tem- 
porary whitewash, though. As soon 
as the deal is closed things will be 
as bad as ever.” 

A careful check of the political 
situation by the site team revealed 
that the man’s cynical attitude was 
justified—that the politicos had done 
a thorough job of concealing the true 
facts about civic immorality. Re- 
sult: The company built its plant in 
another part of the state where clean 
local government prevailed. 

Industrial development specialists 
seek towns which are best “tailored” 
to the needs of their clients and many 
a small community has finally 
awakened to the fact that the way to 
snare some of the current estimated 
$2,000,000,000-a-month industrial ex- 
pansion is to make their town con- 
form to a particular standard that 
will attract the attention and survive 
the subsequent scrutiny of industry’s 
secret agents. What is the standard? 

Here are some of the things that 
site sleuths look for: 
>» Civic pride and sense of respon- 





These pictures represent some of the 


things site sleuths consider in looking 
over a town: (From top down) Are tax 
rates so low as to prevent expansion 
brought on by a population increase? 
How are recreational facilities, such as 
swimming pools? How’re shopping, 
transportation, housing, railway facili- 
ties for handling freight? Are schools and 
playgrounds well maintained, up-to-date? 


By DOUGLAS NELSON RHODES 


Illustrated by Harold Walter 
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sibility: If homes and gardens are 
well kept it’s a good indication that 
their occupants are self-respecting 
folk who will make ideal employees 
and neighbors. 

> Local political setup and commu- 
nity development: Honest, efficient 
law enforcement, well-maintained 
streets and community facilities such 
as municipal swimming pool, play- 
grounds, tennis courts, golf links in- 
dicate good municipal “health.” 

> Commerce and trade conditions: 
An adéquate shopping district with 
a wide variety of goods at reasonable 
prices. Such conditions encourage 
population growth and a prosperous 
local economy—hence a good labor 
pool of well-fed, well-clothed em- 
ployees. 

> Housing, and 
Actual or potential supply of good 
rental housing at reasonable rental, 
churches representing major denom- 
inations and adequate schools with 
up-to-date vocational training pro- 
grams, are important factors in rat- 


churches schools: 


ing prospective factory sites. 

> Transportation and power supply: 
Modern highways, conveniently lo- 
cated urban streets, railroad terminal 
facilities and plenty of cheap electric 
power prime requirements of 
many manufacturers. 

> Cultural development: A progres- 
sive local newspaper, good television 
and reception in the area, 
amateur music other hobby 
groups, and a well-stocked public 
library, are plus marks for any com- 
munity hoping to attract industry. 

> Tax structure: Most manufactur- 
ers expect to pay their fair share of 
local taxes but wary of towns 
with high bonded indebtedness. 
Conversely, many municipalities or 
townships with abnormally low tax 
rates are not considered good risks 
because they may not be able to sup- 
port needed public services arising 
from a sudden population increase. 
> Local attitude toward newcomers: 
If merchants and townsfolk are in- 
clined to resent an influx of strangers 
into their community life, many 
companies prefer to pass up a town. 
To be good workers, employees must 
be happy, accepted members of their 
new home town. 


radio 
or 


are 


ry . 
Tere art many other considera- 
tions which are taken into account, 
of course. But the above-mentioned 
criteria generally apply to the great- 
est number of communities under 
site teams’ survey. And these con- 
ditions can be controlled by the 
average community in order to make 
the town more attractive. 


Along with this modern trend of 
big and little business to beat the 
bushes of America’s hinterland for 
suitable industrial development there 
has evolved a legion of local booster- 
type organizations made up of for- 
ward-looking townspeople who are 
eager to promote new industry in 
their midst and to cooperate with 
prospective manufacturers. Intense 
competition sometimes develops be- 
tween communities in this activity. 
Wide-awake chambers of commerce 
on state, county and municipal 
levels, as well as purely local booster 
committees, frequently use geogra- 
phical advantages of their particular 
areas to entice new business firms, 
even though their localities may be 
far away from traditional industrial 
centers. For instance, a concentrated 
effort on the part of Colorado boost- 
ers to sing the praises of that state’s 
pure air and scenic beauty is credited 
with snagging some thirty new fac- 
tories from other parts of the coun- 


try—sections which had distinct ad- 
vantages from a dollars-and-cents 
standpoint. 


“We sold the factory owners and 
executives on Colorado’s extraordi- 
nary opportunities for good living,” 
a Denver booster committee spokes- 
man declared. “Communities com- 
peting for the factories just couldn’t 
match the Rockies on that score, and 
we won out.” 

In another instance, the Lawrence, 
Kansas Chamber of Commerce stole 
a march on other nearby commu- 
nities by some hard work and 
imagination. Feed stores in Lawrence 
sell a lot of fertilizer and Chamber 
Manager C. R. Zook figured out that 
it would be cheaper to mix the stuff 
in town than import it from out of 
state. After checking with the state 
agricultural board he presented the 
facts and figures to a score of ferti- 
lizer manufacturers all over the 
country. Within six weeks one ferti- 
lizer concern had started to build a 
big new plant in Lawrence which 
enriched the town by a $100,000-a- 
year payroll. ~ 

Some towns enlist the cooperation 
of every citizen in keeping an eye 
out for likely new business enter- 
prises that might be lured into the 
local area. Texarkana, Texas, for 
example, recently offered a cash 
award of $10,000 to “anyone supply- 
ing information leading to the estab- 
lishment of an industry employing 
500 or more.” 

Special tax concessions or free fac- 
tory sites are offered by some towns. 
Others set up industrial foundations 
or little corporations—capitalized by 


sale of stock locally—to prime the 
pump. Townspeople themselves build 
the factories for lease at attractive 
rates to prospective industrialists. 
Such sugary bait is often spurned 
by large companies, however. In 
fact, it is almost axiomatic that they 
want not subsidies but active local 
support in providing necessary com- 
munity facilities and services so that 
their new plants may operate at a 
high peak of efficiency and profit. 


Tus generally prevailing attitude 
on the part of progressive indus- 
trialists was exemplified recently at 
the annual conclave of the American 
Industrial Development Council held 
in Washington, D.C. The 200-plus 
members of the AIDC represent 
utility companies, railroads, cham- 
bers of commerce, industrial realtors 
and management consultants. The 
most sustained and vigorous ap- 
plause of the convention was ac- 
corded one speaker, a corporation 
president, who addressed the con- 
vention thus: 

“Every large industrial organiza- 
tion I know of expects—and sin- 
cerely wants—to pay its own way in 
a community. And none of my ac- 
quaintanceship is seeking tax con- 
cessions, free plant sites or other 
inducements. Enlightened modern 
businessmen everywhere realize that 
no one ever gets something for 
nothing in the long run; that hand- 
outs in any guise usually turn out to 
be bad deals for both parties con- 
cerned. If I were engaged in promot- 
ing new industry for my own com- 
munity, I would be inclined to take 
a long, hard, second look at any 
concern that appeared too eager to 
accept such inducements.” 

The cloak-and-dagger aspects of a 
site sieuth’s work are real ones, and 
each of these secret investigators has 
his own pet method of disguising his 
purpose when visiting a town under 
consideration. Many go to such ex- 
tremes to conceal their identity. 
They even remove labels from their 
clothes lest some sharp-eyed localite 
notice the city where they were pur- 
chased and start putting two and 
two together. Robert Pfenning, ace 
site picker for General Electric, for 
example, is one of these. He doesn’t 
want to be identified in any way— 
when he’s nosing out prospective 
plant sites—with the city of Schenec- 
tady, New York, where G. E.’s in- 
dustrial development department 
headquarters is located. 

Whether the ends of total anonym- 
ity are best served by having agents 

(see SECRET AGENTS page 39) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


There are several things mighty won- 
derful about June. Happy experience 
tells me that you can advantageously 
listen to some of them, smell some 


of them and kiss some of them. 


+ 7 * 


Now, if ever, come perfect days, 
sang the poet. How true! They are 
perfect for lolling in the hammock 
while the grass grows unmowed in 
its luxuriant emerald beauty. My 
only burden is to infect my Kiwan- 
ianne with the same delightful 
fantasy. 


* * * 


Anyhow one thing is as rare as a 
day in June, says Charlie Stambaugh, 
our secretary. It’s that moment when 
every committee chairman has his 


monthly reports in on time. 


. + * 


Middle daughter is home from 
the great University of Southern 
California with a ring on her finger 
and a red-haired senior in tow. Ah, 
sweet mystery of life, at last 
they’ve found thee. All Mom and I 
have to do is find the $1000 that a 
wedding costs. 


* 7 * 


My faith in my staunch and stal- 
wart skepticism has been shaken. Be 
doggoned if the vegetables and flow- 
ers I planted in March aren’t every 
bit as beautiful as the seed cata- 
logues indicated they could be. 


* 7 . 


All rumors should be fitted with 
girdles, to keep them from spread- 


ing. 
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And when teacher asked little 
Linda Hale if her three-day ab- 
sence from school had been due to 
chicken pox, she was indignant. “I 
haven't been near any ole chick- 
ens,” said she. 

* =: ae 

Most mysterious thing in creation 
may be a child’s mind; mysterious 
and marvelous. His schoolteacher 
asked my neighbor lad, little Stevie 
Smith, what is the difference be- 
and 





tween electricity and lightning 
Pil bet a hat you couldn't have an- 
swered better. Said Stevie, “You don’t 
have to pay for lightning.” 


* * . 


I'm never very much impressed 
by those live wires encountered in 
the business world. Most of them 
wouldn’t be so hot if it weren’t for 
their connections. 








“Certainly liberalism has its place 
in all our churches,” we were told at 
a meeting by Carl Anderson, our 
Support of Churches Committee 
chairman, “especially if you demon- 


strate yours in the collection plate.” 
* * - 


The really successful life, I have 
noted, is that of the man who works 
harder to make something of him- 
self than for himself. 

* * * 

American democracy is so full of 
faults that it is shameful and em- 
barrassing, considering our obvious 
brain power. But it is the least 
shameful of any government cre- 
ated since time began. 





“Thousands of men nowadays,” 


says Al Tully in Mobile, Alabama, 
“are looking for less to do, more 
time to do it in, and more pay for 
not doing it.” 


* * * * * 7 * * 


POTENT QUOTE FOR 
AGNOSTICS: 

“There is no unbelief; whoso- 
ever plants a seed beneath the 
sod, and waits to see it push 
away the clod, trusts in God.” 

—Case 


* * * * 7 * * * 


Wes Knorpp came to club meet- 
ing right after a fishing trip and said 
his prize weighed nine pounds, was 
beautiful to look at and had plenty 
of fighting spirit. Not until next 
meeting did we learn he was refer- 
ring to a new grandson. He had 
caught no fish at all. 


* * * 


As a good Presbyterian I errone- 
ously fell to nagging an old Negro 
friend who is a Baptist. I told him 
my brand of religion was better 
than his. He grinned big at me and 
said, “Look heah, suh. Wheah at 
in the Bible do it say anything 
about ‘John the Presbyterian?’ ” 


* * 7 





Back to June 
This month will probably stir up a 


a happier subject. 


latent and too-long-neglected gallant- 
ry in you, gentlemen, but you have 
to be cautious. | have learned the 
hard way that wives consider it 
“silly” when shown to young widows, 
divorcees or chorus girls. 


* * + 


You can’t wax too poetic in June, 
no matter how idyllic it is. Along 
with its buds and blossoms come 
also some bugs and slugs. Just as 
in any human life. 


* * . 


“The fact that modern fiction 
runs too much to love,” says Steve 
Shadegg, the other author in our 
club at Phoenix, “is not half as 
dangerous as the fact that modern 
love runs too much to fiction.” 


7 * - 


Sometimes I resent my wife’s sub- 
tleties. This morning she poked her 
head in my den and said, “Dear, 
when you have finished writing 
checks for the Christmas bills, there 
are screens to put up.” 
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Clab delegate, when you return 


from Cleveland your fellow Kiwanians will 


want a full but interesting description. 


+0 you're going to be a delegate at 
s the convention, are you? Your 
fellow club members are prepared to 
spend a sizeable sum for your travel 
and hotel expenses. What are you 
going to do to assure them of a good 
return on their investment? 

You have three separate respon- 
sibilities: (1) to represent your own 
unit at the panel conference; (2) to 
take part in convention business; 
and (3) to make a report upon your 
return. 

Let’s discuss points one and two 
briefly, then concentrate on the 
third. 

To represent your club, you should 
know all about it—its history, by- 
laws, activities and plans for the 
future. When questions are brought 
up, be sure you express the valid 
opinion of your club. Your personal 
views are not always those of your 
fellow members. 

Your second responsibility as a 
delegate is to take an active and 
intelligent part in the business of the 
convention. The more you can learn 
from former delegates about conven- 
tion procedure and what has been 
done in past years, the better you 


Se be sure you 


Don’t 
read that 
convention 


report 


By C. FOWLER MAGEE 


can participate. The social side of 
convention is important, but don’t 
let yourself get so busy making new 
friends that you forget to attend 
meetings. Help your officers by be- 
ing punctual and attentive at busi- 
ness sessions. 

Last and most important, you must 
bring back to your club not only the 
story of what occurred at the con- 
vention—but an interpretation of 
what occurred there, especially of 
that which affects your fellow mem- 
bers. If you give a good report, you 
earn that delightful trip and those 
elaborate meals! 

Here are a few suggestions, based 
on experience, that will help make 
your convention report alive and 
useful instead of dull and uninspir- 
ing: DON’T read a twenty-page 
jumble of minutes, resolutions and 
notes on speeches. DO give your 
club what you were sent to get—a 
clear idea of what Kiwanis is do- 


ing internationally, suggestions for 
reaching the standards outlined at 
the convention, and enough human 
interest anecdotes to make every 
listener long to be a delegate next 
time! 

When you return home from 
Cleveland, assemble all your conven- 
tion material from the “Call to Con- 
vention” to the last note you made 
during the closing session, along 
with every newspaper item you've 
clipped. Then prepare a written re- 
port that is as detailed and accurate 
as the expense account you've kept 
for your treasurer. This is not to be 
read at the club meeting but is to be 
filed with the secretary for reference 
and for use of delegates in later 
years. Make a copy for the presi- 
dent. When in doubt as to what 
should be included in this report, 
think of all the things you wish you 
had known before you went to the 
convention. 

With this spadework out of the 
way, you are ready to do your most 
important job, that of selecting the 
ideas.of greatest value to your group. 
Talk with your president and pro- 
gram chairman about how to put 
these across. There are many ways, 
each one better ‘than reading a 
lengthy report. 
> One delegate, back from a conven- 
tion, gave his report in skit form, 
using colorful costumes and souve- 
nirs. 
> A club representative let the dele- 
gate of the preceding year ask lead- 
ing questions, interview style, to 
bring out salient points. 
>» Another delegate first gave a 
separate report to each committee 
chairman covering special interests, 
then led a panel discussion at a reg- 
ular meeting on putting convention 
ideas into practice. 

If you have met your first two 
responsibilities, truly representing 
your group and taking part in con- 
vention business, you will be well 
prepared for this final obligation, 
that of imparting what you have 
learned to your own group. Timing 
is important. The sooner you begin 
to share your convention experience, 
the better for your club. 

Above all, don’t read that report! 
Write it, file it, then break it up. 
Tell it; act it out; dramatize it with 
the help of others; encourage ques- 
tions—and keep your new ideas con- 
stantly available. 

By imaginative planning, you can 
make your fellow club members 
glad that you were a convention 
delegate, and assure them of a good 
return on their investment! THE END 
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Sunday, June 26 


In statety Cleveland Auditorium, formal activities 

will begin dramatically Sunday evening with the 

traditional convention prelude. After the invocation, 
' Albert Schweitzer wiil be honored in an inspiring 
| dramatization of the First Cunstitutional Object. 
_ (Before the convention has ended, each of the six 
Objects will have been similarly dramatized.) Rev. 
Phillip E. Auer, assisted by a choir of high school 
groups, will thon follow with the poignant and beau- 
tiful “In Memoriam.” The evening's major address 
will be delivered by the Rev. Reuben K. Young- 
dahl, D.D.. prominent pastor of the Mount Olivet 
Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Through- 


Monday, June 27 


Tue first business session will open at 9:30 
a.m. in the Auditorium. After greetings and a 
welcoming address, conventioneers will be 
briefed by the convention committee on forth- 
coming events of the session. Don E. Engdahl 
will deliver the International president’s mes- 
sage. Then the Honorable A. D. P. Heeney, 
Canadian Ambassador to the United States, 
will speak. Ambassador Heeney, formerly a 
practicing lawyer, has been in Canadian pub- 
lic service since 1938. In the afternoon, the 
district governors’ luncheon and conferences 
will be held at the Hollenden Hotel, and the 
luncheon and conference for lieutenant gov- 
ernors will take place at the Carter Hotel. 
Administration, citizenship and youth services 
will be discussed at panel conferences. 


40th Anniversary Observance 
All-Kiwanis Night 


A COMBINATION of music, Pathe Newsreels of 
the 1915 era, the pageantry of the forging of 
the chain of 4000 links and the narration by 
Franklyn MacCormack, famed radio and TV 
announcer, will make Monday night’s feature 
presentation “This Is Our Life” a thrilling 
spectacle. President Don will set the pace fo1 
this production with his All-Kiwanis Week 
message and the Chicago Heights (Illinois) 
Chorus will provide a choral introduction 
The program will open with a sparkling di- 
vertissement by the renowned Shaw High 
School Rhythm-Teens of East Cleveland, 
Ohio. The International officers and past 
presidents will be presented and the members 
of the Legion of Honor will be introduced. 





Ladies’ Entertainment 


WHILE THE MEN are preoccupied with conven- 
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opportunity to visit Euclid Street, Cleveland’s 





International President 
Don E. Engdahli 





A. D. P. Heeney, 
Canadian Ambassador 





Franlkyn MacCormack, 


Radio and TV Announcer 
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Wednesday, June 29 


Tue House or Detecares will elect International 

























Tuesday, June 28 


Ezra Tart Benson, US Secretary of Agriculture, 
whose farm program has been a subject of in- 
ternational interest, will be the principal speak- 
er. Earlier, the lieutenant governors will be in- 
troduced, followed by presentation of Achieve- 
ment Awards. Lewis N. Stuckey, Key Club 


the International committees will be introduced 
and reports will be made by: (1) R. Warren 
Graffam, International treasurer; (2) Reed C. 
ee ee ee ae 
. E. Peterson, International secretary; (4) J. 
president, and Eugene Alford, representing Walter Foraker, chairman of the Special Com- 
Circle K Clubs, will talk on their respective mittee on Permanent Home Office; (5) Robert 
organizations. In the afternoon, district repre- B. Andrews, chairman of the Credentiels Com- 
sentatives will attend the “Conference on mittee; (6) G. Maynard Smith, chairman of the 
Recommendations for Nominations” at the Ho- . Resslations Committee: (7) J. O. Tally, Jr 
tel Cleveland. The remainder of the afternoon chairman of the Laws and Regulations Commit- 
will be open for sight-seeing, golf, baseball or tee. After adjournment, afternoon panel con- 
visiting. In the evening the district dinners will. ferences will be held for presidents, vice-presi- 
be held at various locations throughout Cleve- dents and directors and for secretaries, treasurers 
land and nearby Akron. 






On Tuesday afternoon, sports-mind- 
ed Kiwanians will watch the Cleve- 
land Indians play the Kansas City 
Athletics—from a specially reserved 
section at Municipal Stadium. 








Cleveland Public Auditorium 


Perfect site for a 

spectacular convention! 

WiTrH A MAMMOTH and _ completely 
equipped stage, excellent acoustics and a 
superlative public address system, the 
Main Arena is a perfect setting for the 
convention sessions. It will seat more 
than 10,000 people. The adjacent Music 
Hall has a capacity of 3000. The Ex- 
hibition Hall directly below the Main 
Arena will house the Meetin’ House 
as well as the various booths and ex- 
hibits. Both the Main Arena and the 
Music Hall are air-conditioned. 





Nathan F. Twining, 
US Air Force 
Chief of Staff. 


Thursday, June 30 


AFTER an early morning breakfast honoring club presi- 
dents who have attained their quota of increased mem- 
bership, General Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force, will address the convention. 
General Twining has been a member of the Armed 
Forces for twenty-nine years and received his appoint- 
ment to Chief of Staff in 1953. A headline show busi- 
ness personality will round out the convention’s enter- 
tainment. His or her identification is being kept a 
mystery, for its value as a surprise. Following this 











Kiwanis Education 


PANEL CONFERENCES always provide an interesting ex- 
change of Kiwanis shoptalk. The conferences cover 
club administration and youth and citizenship serv- 
ices. Presiding over each will be a recognized leader in 
each of the topk Ss dis ussed You should go to these con- 
ferences with questions; you won't go home unanswered. 


clus CLUNIC is really an information booth. But in- 
stead of simple questions and answers, the Club Clinic 
is usually concerned with detailed answers to detailed 
questions broached about club administration and serv- 
ice. The desks in the Club Clinic, located in the Meetin’ 
House, will be manned by members of the various 


International committees. They will welcome your ques- 
tions on committee activities and problems. Many times 
in the past, delegates have thought of questions after 
leaving panel conferences. Upon entering the Club 
Clinic, they sought out the experts who could answer 


them. 


FUND-RAISING CLINIC features, at each International con- 
vention, a number of the tried and successful projects 
carried on by clubs. Representatives of these clubs will 
be on duty in the Clinic to tell you how their clubs went 
about staging these activities, and they will be prepared 
to answer any questions you might have. Come to the 
Clinic and meet these men who have had such eventful 
experiences with fund-raising projects. They are eager 
to pass on their knowledge. This clinic will also be in the 
Meetin’ House. 





Looking backward... 


On May 18-19, 1916, thirty delegates from sixteen 
Kiwanis clubs met in Cleveland to exchange ideas about 
their young organization, which at the time was not 
quite sixteen months old. And it was six months be- 
fore Kiwanis became International, with the organiza- 
tion of the Hamilton, Ontario club. The picture above 
was taken in the main dining room of the old Colonial 
Hotel. Note the Indian helmets the men are wearing. 


At first, because the name of their organization was an 
Indian word, Kiwanians often appeared at functions in 
the colorful headgear of the North American Indian 
tribes, but the fad soon vanished. At this first con- 
vention, a national constitution was adopted and the 
first national officers were elected, headed by George 
F. Hixson. Past International President Hixson lives 


‘in Rochester, New York 


Looking forward . .. toseeing you 


FORWARD IN KIWANIS 
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At the 1916 convention, probably no one asked ‘the 
delegates how much they thought Kiwanis would grow 
in the organization’s first forty years. Certainly they 
would have been pleased if some seer could have assured 
them that there would be 4000 clubs and a quarte1 
of a million members when Kiwanis International met 
in Cleveland in 1955! Your fellow Kiwanians are looking 
forward to seeing you in Cleveland June 26-30—to share 
with you the five days of education, entertainment and 
fellowship planned for delegates and guests; to stop with 
you momentarily and salute the first forty years of 
accomplishments; and to look forward—forward in 
Kiwanis! 
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If you bring your 
line and tackle te Cleveland 


you won't have 


to go very far for sport. 


The writer has found 


good fishing 


just 


twenty miles 


trom 


the Square 


~ 


By DR. D. H. FORTHOFER 


HE DAWN BROKE clear and cool— 
, mt cool for a mid-July morning 
—but that made little difference, for 
the walleyes were keeping us busy. 
Only two hours before, we were still 
asleep and dreaming about the big 
ones we might catch. Already we 
had landed eleven beauties, with less 
than an hour of trolling behind us. 

Yes, this was fabulous fishing. And 
it wasn’t in some Canadian lake in 
the wilderness, either. We were 
fishing just twenty miles from Cleve- 
land’s Public Square, off Avon Point 
in Lake Erie. 

Unknown to many, even those 
living close by, are the marvelous 
opportunities for fishing in this area. 
True, there are times when angling 
is slow and the fish can’t be coaxed 
to a lure. But doesn’t this happen 
wherever you go? 

When one considers that this sec- 
tion of Ohio is highly industrialized, 
it is nothing short of spectacular to 
see the diversity of fishing found 
a few miles from downtown. 
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Lake Erie, north of the city, 
spreads many miles east and west 
with reefs, bays, rivers, creeks, inlets 
and swamps providing many choice 
spots where the angler can try his 
luck. In addition to this vast ex- 
panse of water, a few miles’ drive 
away from the city in any direction 
will put the angler in touch with 
many excellent small lakes, ponds, 
streams and reservoirs. With this 
combination of waters, sportsmen 
can try for perch, walleyed pike, 
pickerel, northern pike, black bass 
(small and large-mouth), crappies 
(black and white), white bass, cat- 
fish, bullheads, sheepshead, sunfish 
(bluegills, pumpkin seeds, rock 
bass), carp and numerous other 
species usually considered as “rough 
fish” but still able to supply plenty 
of sport with the proper tackle. 

Yellow perch are best taken while 
still-fishing with minnows when the 
water is clear and cool. Midsummer 
is the poorest season for this species. 
They average about eight inches in 


This stringer of smallmouth bass was taken from South 
Bass Island in Lake Erie, not many miles west of the 
708-foot Terminal Tower Building, a famous Cleveland 
landmark. Among other fishes in the area: perch, carp, 
pickerel, walleyed pike, catfish, sunfish, sheepshead. 











es 


size. Light tackle and small hooks 
should be used. 

Walleyed pike and pickerel are 
generally caught by trolling a few 
feet off the bottom over reefs and 
channels with some type of spinner 
or lure, baited with worms, pork 
rind or pieces of fish. Many are 
taken while still-fishing, especially 
toward evening or during the night. 
Pickerel and northern pike seem to 
prefer the shallow water where there 
is an abundance of aquatic vegeta- 
tion. 

Black bass are found in the lake 
and in many streams that drain into 
it with the Vermilion River, about 
thirty miles west of Cleveland, noted 
for its big bass. Rocky River, just 
west of town, boasts its share of 
excellent bass. Still-fishing and bait 
casting with live baits, such as frogs, 
helgramites, minnows, worms and 
crayfish, account for a good portion 
of the early spring catch. Plugs, 
spinners or your favorite fly on a 
spinning or fly rod will give a thrill 
when the big ones are hitting. 

Crappies are almost. entirely 
caught with minnows or worms early 
and late in the day during March, 

(see TWENTY MILES page 40) 
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The 
school 

that’s lifting 
the 


mountains 


By WARREN LAMBERT 


NE SEPTEMBER DAY two years ago, 
Q) a man stood on the steps of a 
college dormitory in Ken- 
tucky, talking with the teacher in 
charge They watched a boy com- 
ing up the walk, carrying a battered 
suitcase and an old footlocke: 

“You know, I'm a teacher myself,” 
the man said. “I have eight sons, 
and Wendell is the oldest. I have 
always said all of them would get a 
good education This is the only 
place I can afford to send this boy 
Take good care of him for me.” 

Wendell was about to enter one of 
the most remarkable educational in- 
stitutions in the United States 
Berea College, whose aim is to pro- 
opportunity for 


central 


vide educational 
promising young women 
from the southern mountains. The 
statement by Wendell’s father sounds 
simple, but there was nothing simple 
about his faith in Berea College. For 
the past hundred years, this school 
has been taking good care of stu- 
dents from the Appalachians 

Consider the story of Leslie 
one-room log 


men and 


Les- 
lie grew up in a 
cabin that was equipped only with 


For a hundred 
years, Berea College 
has been educating 
impoverished voung 
people whe are 
willing to werk fer a 


chance te learn, 


the essentials. Soon after his birth, 
his father bought a _ thirty-three- 
acre farm, which had one-quarter 
acre of level ground. The family 
lived in a reconditioned barn, and 
Leslie walked up a rock creek bed 
to a school whose equipment was 
meager and whose teachers changed 
with the semesters. 

Later, Leslie’s family moved to a 
mining camp, but the father got 
tuberculosis and took his family back 
to the farm. There he built a better 
house for them before he died. At 
thirteen, Leslie was caring for five 
younger sisters and brothers. When 
he was fourteen, he put his clothes 
in a cloth bag and walked fifteen 
miles on foot and rode eight more on 
the train so he could attend high 
He worked so hard that he 
became class valedictorian 

Leslie had heard of Berea College, 
and got accepted. After a year, he 
left college to teach, then went back 
for a semester, after which he 
taught again. Actually, Leslie was 
at school one semester every two 
years. When he got his degree, he 
had gone through college in the reg- 
ular eight semesters, but they were 


school 


scattered through seven years 
Providing opportunity for this kind 
of student might be enough to make 
great. But there is a 
double why Berea College 
holds a special place in education. 


any school 


reason 


Mr. Lambert approached this assign- 
ment with a good deal of affection. Not 
only are he and his mother to be 
counted among Berea’s alumni, but his 
great grandfather was one of the original 
trustees of the college. The writer be- 
longs to the Kiwanis Club of Berea, and 
is associate editor and editorial writer 
for the Berea Citizen. He also teaches 
geography and history at the Berea 
Foundation Junior High School. 
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Read this letter from the desk of 
Allen T. Morreim, the director of 
admissions: To an applicant, it says, 
“We regret that although your aca- 
demic records are in good order, we 
feel that you are financially able to 
seek education elsewhere.” The ap- 
plicant had the money to attend 
other institutions, but felt that Berea 
training was better and desired to 
matriculate there! Because he had 
sufficient money to pay his way, 
though, he was turned away so that 
someone who couldn’t pay. might 
have an opportunity for a college 
education 

Berea is famous primarily for good 
education. Its students often go on 
to graduate study at some of the na- 
tion’s most renowned universities 
Recently the Louisville 
Journal listed twenty-six Berea stu- 
dents who, after being graduated 
this year, will take scholarships at 
Duke, Yale, Columbia and Harvard 
Law School 

Berea is also notable as one of the 
few colleges in the US that don't 
charge tuition. The lack of income 
must be made up from donations to 


Courier- 


supplement income from the school’s 
endowment. This year, the college 
seeks $234,000 in such contributions. 

And, of course, Berea is famous 
for the quality of specialized goods 
made by the students in a program of 
industries that helps them earn ex- 
penses—homespuns, unique candies, 
fine furniture, crafts based on the 
culture of the mountains 

Every student has the chance to 
be a wage-earner at Berea. Those 
who are able to bring only a little 
money work four hours a day and 
carry less than a full academic pro- 
able to do full 


gram. Most are 

classwork and work two hours. But 
everybody works—in line with a 
spirit of campus democracy. Hourly 


wages are balanced against the 
school’s gift of tuition and give the 


Roy N. Walters photos 
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student an earning power at the level 
for comparable labor throughout the 
area. 

Visit the Berea campus and a 
friendly student guide will take you 
on a tour of the student industries, 
the creamery, the dairy, the bakery, 
the weaving industry, the broom fac- 
tory, the college print shop. 

You may stay at Boone Tavern 
Hotel, a landmark of Southern hos- 
pitality run almost entirely by stu- 
dents under a _ professional hotel 
manager. You will. be shown Phelps 
Stokes Chapel, built by students in 
1904 when many of them were grown 
men finishing an education they 
never had a chance to get anywhere 
else. You can watch fifteen-year- 
old high school students in the Foun- 
dation School; veterans back from 
Korea; foreign students getting their 
first look at America; young men 
and women from the rutted roads of 
the mountains in eight Southern 
states—all learning while they earn 
their education. 

A few years ago the former di- 
rector of admissions, Charles T. Mor- 
gan, wrote a book about Berea. In 
it he described a few of the students 
who had just walked across the plat- 
form on Commencement Day to get 
diplomas: “The tall fine-looking lad 
there has just been employed by 
Southern Bell. Worked eight-hour 
shift for the Chesapeake Railroad 
while he took a full load in high 
school. Played football, too, on a 
crack team. Traveled 150 miles one 
day each month all four years of 
college to work one day for the rail- 
road, and thus keep up his senior- 
ee 
“Now a girl is getting her diploma. 
A little reticent, yes, delightfully so. 
Father Hungarian born. Mother 
Slavic, American born. Mother used 
to keep a boarding house for for- 
eigners. Daughter has worked her 


entire way through college. ... 
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“Boy born the year the war began. 
Father died when he was six months 
old from injuries received when he 
fell from a horse. Mother married 
again four years later. Mother and 
stepfather divorced. Fired furnace 
and worked in drug store during 
high school. Worked at the press 
during college career. Genuine. 
Makes friends easily. Interested in 
geology and forestry... .” 

These stories are repeated hun- 
dreds of times in Berea’s records. 
To serve such students, the college 
maintains an active and varied pro- 
gram that brings not only standard 
education but the best of contem- 
porary culture to the campus. Col- 
lege assemblies offer such events as 
concerts by the Louisville Symphony 
and lectures by Thornton Wilder 
(once a Berea student); Norman 
Cousins; Robert Frost; Carl Sand- 
burg; George Soloveychik, the ex- 
pert on Russia; or Max Brauer, 
exiled mayor of Hamburg during the 
Nazi period. 

When Alexander Kerensky, head 
of the short-lived Russian demo- 
cratic government of 1917, spoke at 
Berea, he visited the broom factory 
after his lecture. As he watched a 
high school boy turn out ornamental 
hearth brooms, he said to his guide, 
“If I were Premier of Russia again I 
would start this sort of thing all over 
the country, as fast as I could.” 

Kerensky’s interest in the Berea 
student. labor program has been 
shared by leaders and educators 
everywhere. Each year, delegations 
from Japan, the Arab world, and 
underdeveloped areas of the Orient 
visit Berea to study techniques that 
might be applied at home. 

This program of labor married to 
learning was built by Dr. Albert G. 
Weidler, a man of outstanding energy 
who earned a number of university 
degrees, became a licensed lawyer 
and an ordained minister, then 
turned his back on several potential 
careers to become dean of labor at 
Berea. The great campus festival 
called Berea Labor Day, celebrated 
in the late spring when students dis- 
play their handiwork and everybody 
marches in a parade, was Weidler’s 
development. So was much of the 
complex organization that makes the 
student labor system solvent. 

Students who leave Berea with its 


“Berea Labor Day,” which features a stu- 
dent parade, is a school symbol and tra- 
dition. (Far left) These coeds represent 
the needlecraft department. (Left) Berea 
men work in an automobile laboratory. 


college degrees or its high school 
diploma are drawn largely from the 
southern mountains, under an ad- 
missions program calling for ninety 
per cent of each year’s student body 
from this section, ten per cent from 
other states and about thirty stu- 
dents from abroad, so that foreigners 
may learn firsthand of the Berea idea 
and local students may be acquainted 
with people of other cultures. 

The college says frankly that its 
education is not reserved for the 
well-to-do, but it does not talk about 
poverty. It is interested in nothing 
but the promise its applicants have. 
It has no place for the indolent or 
the disinterested, and such students 
quickly drop out. To apply for ad- 
mission as a person who lacks money 
means only a need for opportunity. 

Berea’s students are dressed in 
styles that would fit any campus 
where sheer ostentatiousness does 
not set the pace. Social life is ac- 
tive; there is a busy round of class 
dances, parties and events through- 
out the year. There are no social 
fraternities or sororities, and no 
formal dress, following a campus 
custom of maintaining simplicity. 
Otherwise, Berea students live by 
the general standards for collegiate 
life anywhere in America. 

The college’s athletic program in- 
cludes virtually every activity except 
football, which would be difficult be- 
cause of the time required by the 
student labor system and because 
the extra expense is not in keeping 
with Berea traditions of student 
economy. Basketball is the major 
sport; last season the “Mountaineers” 
won fourteen out of nineteen sched- 
uled games and were victors in the 
tournament of the Kentucky Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Conference. Berea 
also has tennis, baseball, cross-coun- 
try and swimming teams. 

Athletic Director O. H. Gunkler 
puts his main emphasis on the aca- 
demic program of physical education, 
which is part of every student’s 
curriculum. He talks frankly about 
the spirit of athletics at Berea: “We 
offer no subsidies. Our players are 
typical of all the students who come 
here. We do not use intercollegiate 
athletics to advertise the name of the 
school. We are pleased when we 
win; we are not humiliated when we 
don’t.” 


Ser up as a liberal arts college, of- 
fering the Bachelor’s Degree in Arts 
or Science and the high school 
diploma, Berea maintains an excel- 
lent school of nursing in connection 
(see MOUNTAIN SCHOOL page 42) 








For three years an Arizena group representing the Protestant, Catholic 





and Jewish faiths has been working toward a common goal: 


NDOUBTEDLY the most magnificent 
U view on this earth is that from 
the rim of the Grand Canyon in 
Arizona. Kings and queens, em- 
perors and presidents, artists and 
poets and traveled people by the 
millions have beheld its matchless 
proof of God's handiwork, then voted 
it Number One. In such an inspired 
setting, we the people of the world 
are about to build a beautiful chapel 
for all faiths. It will be called “Shrine 
of the Ages.” 

Dedication of the chapel is sched- 
uled for Easter dawn 1957. As the 
sun first peaks over the canyon’s red 
rim, television and radio will bring 
the world together for an hour of 
praise and thanksgiving. 

The new shrine will not have the 
architectural garb of other ecclesias- 
tical structures. Architect Harold E. 
Wagoner’s plans are an integration of 
design with the vastness of the can- 






















By OREN ARNOLD 


yon itself. No attempt will be made 
to erect the “biggest” sanctuary, but 
beauty and utility will be un- 
matched. When construction begins 
late this year, the stone used will 
match the canyon’s brilliant colors. 
The chapel will be horizontal in 
movement, and have no tower or 
appurtenances relating it to any spe- 
cific religion, though -it will reflect 
the spirit of the Indian kiva, which is 
part of the canyon setting. 

The main chapel will seat 350 peo- 
ple, who will have a sweeping view 
over the canyon rim, the area behind 
the altar being designed as a great 
curved window. Only two minutes 
will be required to change from one 
religious setting to another; altars of 
the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
faiths will be made ready in the 
basement and changed by hydraulic 
lifts. A great organ will be played 
from a balcony console. Motorized 
drapes will control lighting. Choir 
lofts, a wedding chapel, clergy 
studies and study court, lounge, 
library and terrace, all are provided. 

The more than $1,000,000 required 
to build this shrine is flowing in from 
all over the world. A money order 
for $1000 came from Paris. An 
envelope containing a single alumi- 


Former Arizona Governor Howard Pyle has 
been describing the canyon’s sunrise on Easter 
Sunday for twenty-one years. He launched the 
drive for “Shrine of the Ages” last Easter. 
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om" KX CHAPEL FOR GRAND CANYON 


num coin worth barely one cent 
came from India. A check for $25 
that had to be signed with an “X” 
came from a Negro woman in Flor- 
ida. A club of young girls in Rio de 
Janiero pooled their allowances for 
a week and sent in the money. Ki- 
wanis clubs in the United States and 
Canada have shown a special inter- 
est in the project, and eight of the 
twenty-six distinguished men and 
women actively managing the proj- 
ect (without fee) are Kiwanians. The 
world-wide interest in the chapel 
stems primarily from the fact that an 
Easter sunrise service has been 
broadcast from the site of the shrine 
annually for twenty-one years. More 
than 10,000,000 people have visited 
the rim in person, but countless 
others have heard a verbal descrip- 
tion of the canyon sunrise via NBC, 

There is currently no church of 
any kind on either canyon rim, 
though all three major faiths hold 
services in rented halls. The Shrine 
of the Ages will be just west of famed 
El Tovar Hotel, and the site for it 
was dedicated in the Easter service 
of 1936. War and inflation have de- 
layed construction until now. The 
new shrine is designed for use every 
day in the year. The wedding chapel 
is sure to be in constant demand, for 
the canyon is to Western America 
what Niagara Falls is to the East, and 
any couple can look forward to being 
married in the magnificent Shrine of 
the Ages. More than 100 “reserva- 
tions” for the chapel’s use already 
have been serit in by altar-bound 
couples. THE END 
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When you meet 
your prespective bess, 
don’t try te 

be what veu're not. 
Be yourself! If 
you've got different 


ideas, you'd better 


ec OTHER DAY an employment 
counsellor told me some of the 
things he advises young job hunters 
to do. The advice included throwing 
away chewing gum and lighted ciga- 
rettes before going for an interview 
—and wearing conservative clothes, 
shined shoes and a neat hair-do. 
Cleanliness was also stressed. 

The counselor gives his clients a 
booklet that advises them to: 

Have some knowledge of the firm’s back- 
ground and products. 

Know the location of the firm’s stores 
and plants. 

Have at least two good questions to ask 
about the firm and its operation. 

Bring a fountain pen, notepaper, and 
Social Security number. 

Practice a firm handshake. 

Practice speaking before a mirror. 

Practice entering and leaving a room and 
sitting down and getting up gracefully. 

Wear a clean white shirt with collar points 
pinned down neatly. 

Call the interviewer by name occasionally. 

Avoid airing prejudices, making radical 
utterances or criticizing others. 

Be frank and sincere. 


Some of these points are no doubt 
valuable. But too much of this advice 
is basically dishonest. Too many of 
the suggestions lead to mistakes of 
judgment by employers. 

I once knew a man who was being 
strongly considered for an excellent 
job overseas. But when executives 
took him to lunch, they scratched 
him off the list. Why? The potential 
employee squirmed nervously in his 
chair and scratched his chin and 
wrists—extremely ill at ease. After 
the luncheon, he was rejected in 
favor of somebody more natural and 
self-assured. 

I knew this fellow well, knew him 
to be capable and talented. He even- 
tually became a top man in his field. 
But on the day of that luncheon, he 
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Listen, 





young 
job 
hunter! 


was so eager to impress everyone 
that he became nervous—and the 
firm got the wrong slant on a man 
they actually were looking for, but 
didn’t know it. 

Priming the job hunter to say and 
do the “right” things is downright 
misrepresentation. The applicant 
may act a part perfectly and land 
the job, but two months later he will 
become himself again. If he’s the 
slovenly type, his nails will be dirty, 
and he will forget to keep his hair 
combed. If he’s aloof, he’ll neglect 
his act of friendliness, and forget 
the smile he so frequently offered 
the first day. His handshake will 
lose the firmness that the job coun- 
sellor taught him to acquire for the 
interview. 

Or, like my squirming, scratching 
friend, the well-primed prospect may 
misrepresent himself entirely during 
the interview and fail to get the job. 

To be fair to employers and pros- 
pective employees, we ought to give 
some advice like this: 
> Be yourself. Don’t pretend to be 
cleaner, neater or better spoken than 
you are. Remember, the boss will 
have to put up with you later, in 
your natural state. If you act a false 
part, you may not be able to keep 
it up. So be natural. 
>» Know something about the com- 












By ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


Illustrated by Murray Karn 


pany that is interviewing you, but 
don’t learn so much that you could 
write a master’s thesis on it! If you 
fill your head with such information 
as the fact that the firm has branches 
in Monrovia, Red Lion, Madras, 
Pernambuco, Rosario and Houston, 
any wise interviewer will know that 
you’re simply trying to impress him. 
> Give an honest answer to questions 
about politics, likes and dislikes, etc. 
If your viewpoint is radically out of 
line with the company’s, you’d be 
unhappy working for them. But don’t 
be afraid to disagree, generally. It’s 
a mistake to think that intelligent 
business leaders want nonentities in 
the office. Few have patience with 
yes-men. They appreciate ideas, 
original thinking and independence 
of mind. 

I believe that these points along 
with some of the advice listed in the 
counsellor’s booklet—will give the 
job candidate his best chance. He 
will not pretend to be something 
nature didn’t make him, and em- 
ployers will have an opportunity to 
know immediately what kind of per- 
son they are getting, instead of 
having to wait and find out later. 

It’s fine to make a good first im- 
pression, but we should be sure we 
don’t encourage people to make it a 
good first deception. THE END 
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PETERBORO, ONTARIO transformed a_ bush-strewn, 
ash-filled area of land into a beautiful city park 
and playground. (See below.) The park offers a 
swimming pool, wading pool, playgrounds, ski runs, 
toboggan slides and a skating rink to local citizens 
From 300 to 350 children are attracted to the park 
daily during the summer months. Adult supervisors, 
provided by the city’s recreational committee, give 
swimming lessons and arrange daily programs of 
sports and handicraft. At the end of the season, 
sports-efficiency awards are given to outstanding 
children at a picnic provided by Kiwanians and 
their wives 

CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS contributes $500 annually to 
the local Community Chest drive. Members have 
served both as president and drive chairman of 
the Community Chest 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA made twenty-four cribbage 
boards for a veterans’ hospital and built three stand- 
up tables for a crippled children’s schoolroom 

DYERSBURG, TENNESSEE raised $12,000 for the March 
of Dimes fund 

PETAL-HARVEY, MISSISSIPPI transports two cerebral 
palsy children forty-two miles for treatments each 


day. 





Last summer, in Peterboro, Ontario, 5600 youngsters splashed 
and sputtered in this swimming area, part of a Kiwanis-built 
city park. (See story above.) More than 1200 swimming 
lessons were given during the season by park supervisors. 


TRENTON, MICHIGAN equipped a bus for registration 
of voters, had club members certified as registrars 
and devoted several evenings to registration. The 
bus was moved to a different spot each night. 

BARRON, WISCONSIN sponsored a fire prevention cam- 
paign. Main part of the campaign was an inspection 
of public and commercial buildings by the state fire 
prevention association. The program for the cam- 
paign included a poster contest held in the grade 
school, a showing of fire prevention films to grade 
school children and civic groups, an assembly at 
the high school, fire drills at all schools and a 
banquet at which an expert on fire prevention spoke. 

THE BELLMORES, NEW YORK took forty boys, all in- 
mates of a mental hospital, to a football game. At 
the end of each quarter the Kiwanians bought 
frankfurters, soft drinks and candy for the boys. 

RUSTON, LOUISIANA raised $1000 by sponsoring a Fred 
Waring show. Part of the money was used to aid 
a widow and her large family who were waiting 
for public funds to be authorized. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS bought a projector 
and table for a museum. 

BAYTOWN, TEXAS sold more than 1000 cases of apples 
as a fund-raiser. The apples sold at $7.50 a case. 

LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA built a summer camp for 
the YMCA on a sixty-five-acre wooded tract. 

ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA gave nearly thirty 
purebred animals to local farm boys and girls in a 
dairy chain that the club has been sponsoring over 
the past eight years. 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY collected more than 7000 
pairs of eyeglasses for “New Eyes for the Needy.” 

MANSON, WASHINGTON sold ornamental plates reading 
“Eat Washington Apples” for attachment to front 
automobile bumpers. Washington cars need a license 
plate only on the rear bumper. The Manson club’s 
plates were the same size as the normal license 
plate, and were so popularly received that nearly 
10,000 were sold. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND recognized the work of 
the supervisor of guidance and placement for the 
Providence Public School System by naming her 
“Woman of the Year.” 

UNION, SOUTH CAROLINA gives purebred heifer calves 
to an outstanding 4-H boy or girl each year at the 
county fair stock show. 

CAMDEN and HADDON, NEW JERSEY bought a metal 
dock for a Boy Scout camp. 
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The Vancouver, British Columbia club held a dinner for 180 
members of the North Vancouver Air Cadet Squadron. The 
guest of honor, Minister of Fisheries James Sinclair (center), 
with Squadron-Leader Derek Inman, reviews cadet honor guard. 


NORTH PLATTE, NEBRASKA provided entertainment 
and refreshments at a recreation center for handi- 
capped children. 

PIKESVILLE, MARYLAND arranged a five-day trip to 
Detroit for thirteen Explorer Scouts. The Pikesville 
Kiwanians provided the transportation and super- 
vision for the trip, which covered 1400 miles. Pur- 
pose of the trip was to increase the boys’ vocational 
experience. They toured the famous Greenfield Vil- 
lage in Dearborn, Michigan and the Ford plant. 
On the way back to Pikesville, the party drove 
through Canada and visited Niagara Falls 

MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA awards a shield each year 
to the city block adjudged best kept and most at- 
tractive. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS arranged individual vocational guid- 
ance conferences for pupils of four high schools. 
ST. BERNARD, OHIO sponsored an eight-team softball 
league. The club bought equipment and uniforms 
for the 120 boys in the league and fifteen youngsters 

on the Kiwanis-sponsored baseball team 

LAKE CITY, FLORIDA cooperated with local Rotary and 
Lions clubs in financing transportation of a German 
exchange student from New York City to Lake City. 
The student was preparing to return to Germany 
when he was invited by the service clubs of Lake 
City to come down to Florida for a week’s visit. 

TALLULA, ILLINOIS helped to find employment for the 
father of a needy family. The club also clothed the 
family and arranged hospitalization for one of the 
children who was stricken with cerebral palsy. 

EL CAJON, CALIFORNIA entered a float in the local 
Mother Goose parade, purpose of which is to depict 
nursery rhyme characters for the entertainment of 
youngsters. There were sixty floats in the parade, 
and an estimated crowd of 325,000 viewed them. 
The El Cajon club’s entry, “Peter Peter, Pumpkin 
Eater,” won second place in the senior division. 

WELCH, WEST VIRGINIA built a float that won third 
place among twenty-six floats entered in a Vet- 
eran’s Day parade. 
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A first batch of chili is tasted by President Dick Swaim of 
the Independence, Missouri club on “Chili Day.” Kiwanian Don 
Kerrick serves. Chili, coffee and pies baked by Kiwanis wives 
were sold to support the club’s underprivilege child fund. 


BREA, CALIFORNIA operates a sound truck on election 
days, urging citizens to vote. Three years ago, Brea 
got recognition from the governor of the state be- 
cause ninety-four per cent of the city’s voters went 
to the polls. 

MARKESAN, WISCONSIN stages a Halloween program 
for local youngsters every year. The club says: “We 
are proud of the fact that all kiddies have a good 
time, and we have not had a soaped window or a 
gang going from house to house for three years.” 

FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN collaborated with local Ex- 
changeites, Lions, Optimists and Rotarians in build- 
ing seven group signs at different approaches to 
Fond du Lac. 

VALLEJO, CALIFORNIA participated in the water car- 
nival and parade celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of Mare Island, the oidest naval base in the West. 
Several individual members of the Vallejo club had 
important responsibilities connected with the ob- 


servance, 





The winning quartet of high school girls in the Chehalis, 
Washington club’s amateur show receives a trophy from Club 


President George Bickel. Proceeds of the yearly event go to 
the club’s development fund for underprivileged children. 
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Bloomington, Indiana Kiwanians co-sponsored “Monroe County 
Career Day” at the Indiana University Union Butlding. (Left) 
Past Lieutenant Governor Clum Bucher addresses 500 high 
achool students who attended the conference. (Right) Two 


GARDENA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA provided lighting for 
a recreational area next to the local YMCA. The 
lighting, installed so that some of the evening play 
load could be taken off the “Y” gymnasium, enables 
youngsters to play basketball, softball and kickball 
outside after dark. Gardena Valley Kiwanians regu- 
larly sponsor such “Y” projects as sending delegates 
to the annual YMCA model legislature at Sacra- 
mento, providing camperships to the “Y” summer 
camp and supporting the annual membership drive. 
For the past five years the club has sponsored the 
‘Y’s” learn-to-swim campaigns. 

WAUCHULA, FLORIDA helped raise funds for a nine- 
year-old child who was bitten by a snake 

OLD YORK ROAD, PENNSYLVANIA held a mock court 
trial in which twelve high school pupils testified 
both for and against society. The youths worked 
several weeks gathering evidence to support their 
stands on questions like whether society is prepar- 
ing teen-agers properly for marriage and home life. 
Twelve prominent citizens formed the jury. The trial 
lasted three hours, and at the end, society was found 
“not guilty.” 

BELLEVUE, WASHINGTON erected welcome signs at 
two approaches to the city. Under a sign reading 
“Welcome to Beautiful Bellevue,” which is in the 
form of an artist’s palette, all local organizations are 
represented by signs announcing meeting places and 
times. Money was raised by sponsoring two per- 
formances at a summer straw-hat theater. 

MIAMI, FLORIDA provided a school-to-home commu- 
nication system for a twelve-year-old boy who has 
been bedridden for four years with a rare disease. 
By flipping a switch, the lad can hear every word 
said in the classroom. 

DEFIANCE, OHIO provides a scholarship every year 
enabling some local high school pupil to attend 
Defiance College. 

POMPTON LAKES, NEW JERSEY visited a camp for un- 
derprivileged children and contributed money for 
the purchase of tents. 

MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA sponsors a 4-H citrus nursery. 
The club helped the boys plant and bud the nurs- 
ery. When the nursery stock was ready for grove 
formation, the Mount Dora Kiwanians arranged to 
find some suitable land for the grove. 


nursing representatives (seated) discuss career-nursing with 
a group of students. Other “Career Day” discussion groups 
included business, art and music, teaching, engineering, coach- 
ing, agriculture, architecture, and dentistry and medicine. 


VALLEY FORGE, PENNSYLVANIA bought an icebox for 
a needy family and gave toys to some needy chil- 
dren. The club also found housing for a family of 
thirteen who lost their home. 

EAST EVANSVILLE, INDIANA arranged for inmates of 
the local Old Folks’ Home to have Sunday morning 
church services. 

GREATER STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA raised nearly $3000 
for the club’s underprivileged child fund by playing 
a baseball game with the local Lions club. The Lions 
won 10-4. 

NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND publishes a newspape! 
every year in connection with the club’s annual 
dance, the Summer Frolic. The 1954 newspaper, 
with the dance, brought in about $4000 for club 
activities. Full of ads, the newspaper has been found 
by the club to be a better advertising medium than 
the program booklet usually associated with such 
affairs as the dance. rHE END 





Honolulu, Hawaii Kiwanians present the first of thirty new 
uniforms te a member of the Palama Settlement Band. The 
club donated $200 to start the effort, and the boys’ parents 
reciprocated by raising $400 at a neighborhood food sale. 
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TEEN-AGER 
(From page 19) 


he made the basketball varsity he 
had been crowned city tennis cham- 
pion, beating a man who had won the 
championship three years running. 
But Don J’s most impressive point 
in his high school athletic career was 
scored by his determination to make 
the varsity cage team. He showed 
that he could hold on, when success 
wasn’t immediate. Looking back 
over his basketball experiences, Don 
J. believes he'll always remember 
the teachings of Logansport High’s 
cage coach, Keith Showalter. “He 
always taught us to put everything 
forward and never hold back. He 
said, ‘The difference between players 
is not so great that work cannot 
overcome it.’” 

Don J. has several penetrating 
memories of his high school teachers. 
Once, after a school publication, The 
Tattler, came out, Arthur Pruitt, 
Don J’s algebra teacher,.asked Don 
J. to sign one of the newspapers for 
a boy Pruitt knew who was sick in 
the hospital. “I felt proud to think 
that he would want my signature,” 
Don J. recalls. Of Bob Sum, his ten- 
nis coach, Don J. says: “He has been 
one of the nicest teachers I have ever 
met. Whenever a situation called for 
a smile or two, or a nice word, Mr. 
Sum .was always there to give it. 
Every action had something special 
tied to it.” A simple, everyday act 
of his typing teacher, Roland John- 
son, also impressed Don J. “He 
always spoke to me in the halls, 
never failing when he caught my 
eye.” Miss Virginia Shaver, his 
world history teacher, inspired Don 
J. with her views on psychology and 
religion. “Her thoughts brought me 
closer to God,” he said, “and closer 
to all my ideals.” 

Religion is important in Don J’s 
life. Every Sunday morning he at- 
tends the Market Street Methodist 
Church with his family. He doesn’t 
often get a chance to sit with them, 
though, because he’s on the staff of 
ushers, and, with his cousin, Jack 
Yerkes, a past president of the 
Logansport High School Key Club, 
handles attendance statistics. On 
Sunday evenings Don J. goes to the 
Baptist Temple, where he’s a mem- 
ber of the Baptist Youth Fellowship. 
This organization has weekly relig- 
ious programs, and a recreation pro- 
gram afterwards. Don J. believes 
that parents who give religion to 
their children will also give them the 
other things they need. He lists the 
church as the strongest force in 
molding his own life, and he states 
this belief in words that closely 
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paraphrase Proverbs 22:6 (“Train up 
a child in the way he should go: and 
when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.”): “It’s in church that you 
learn the right principles,” Don J. 
says. “Your parents have shown you 
the way to church, and it is through 
their efforts in the first place that 
you have learned to accept the good 
side of life. Then the core of good 
character is established in church, 
and you go on through life, knowing 
the right way... .” 


Awonc tue causes of antisocial ac- 
tion listed by the FBI are (1) a lack 
of religion, (2) undirected gang ac- 
tivities, (3) poor home conditions 
and (4) inadequate school systems. 
A judge sitting in a juvenile court 
said recently, “. . . Children who 
participate in school activities .. . 
are busy children. And I have found 
that children who are busy 
never seem to get into trouble.” 

In Don J’s opinion, the road to a 
good life begins in the home, and it 
is in his home that he has been 
among the most fortunate of young 
men. In it he has found the in- 
spiration, acceptance, patterns, guid- 
ance and understanding that he has 
needed. Above all, he has found his 
home a wonderful place to be. From 
his little sister, his grandfather and 
his parents he has derived the “un- 
forgettables” that rank high with 
him. “I'll always remember the re- 
lationship I had with my grandfather 
when I was eight. Every Friday 
night after my grandmother died I 
would go to Grandpa’s house for 
supper and then go to a ball game 
or movie with him. I would stay 
with him overnight, then have 
breakfast with him in the morning 
and go home. I did this every week 
for two years, until Grandpa re- 
married.” Don J’s grandfather still 
maintains a close relationship with 
him. 

As Don J. reached his teens, 
watching his little sister, Sheila Fay, 
grow up became a consuming in- 
terest. “Seeing her grow has been 
an experience, task and pleasure all 
rolled into one. I was old enough at 
the time she was born to appreciate 
the progress she made, especially 
during the first two years of her life. 
It was stimulating to watch Sheila 
Fay learn from us, and us learn from 
her.” The most important persons in 
Don J’s life, of course, are his 
parents, whose hands have fashioned 
him the personable, well-adjusted, 
unselfish, gregarious, serious-minded 
lad that he is. He shows his gratitude 
for this in his infinite respect for his 
parents. “I need their approval most 

(see TEEN-AGER page 38) 











The box office 
has the answer !* 
JOHN B. ROGERS 


Professional-type Theatricals 
—with Amateurs 


FILLS ALL THESE NEEDS 


Let your members have fun 
raising funds 


Typical Profits by Typical Kiwanis 
Clubs Using Rogers Services 


Number of Club's annual 
CITY productions _ net profit 


Caldwell, N.J........ 9.....$ 3,700 

Chagrin Falls, O..... 6 

Chicago Hts., IIl.*... 

Columbia, Tenn 

Kingsport, Tenn 

Little Rock, Ark..... 

New Orleans, La..... 

Raleigh, N.C......... 8 

St. Marys, Pa 

Shreveport, La 

Watertown, N.Y 

Wyandotte, Mich..... 5 

* Chicago Heights, Illinois found the 
answer 24 years ago. Members of the 

Chicago Heights, Illinois Club will be 

on duty at the Fund-Raising Clinic at the 

International Convention at Cleveland 

where they will be happy to give tested 


“‘how-to-do-it"" information regarding this 
type of fund-raising project. 


Attach to your letterhead— 
Mail today! 
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TEEN-AGER 
(From page 37) 
at the beginning of any venture,” he 
says. “Once the task has been under- 
taken, their enthusiasm and pride 
will be instilled in me, until my 
success is their success, and their 
happiness of accomplishment is my 
happiness.” 
As one of the most active pupils 
in his class, Don J. automatically 
became a disciple of Principal Harold 


| Mertz, a strong advocate of extra- 
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Where Kiwanis Meets 


The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 
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For Your Perfect Vacation On 
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Kiwanian Wm H Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave... Washington M6, D.C. 
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Office. 








DO YOU WANT BUSINESS PRESTIGE? . . 
VALUABLE PUBLICITY? .. . NEW INCOME? 
. SOCIAL STANDING? 
Send us your book manuecript. We have helped many 
new authors by publishing and promoting their writ- 
ing nationally. Many books published on some form of 
subsidy basis with higher royalties. All subjects con- 
sidered. Send your manuscript, without obligation to: 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
tN. MR. DES 
489 oun Ave., N. ¥. Ho N.Y. 
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curricular activities such as the Key 
Club. One of his reasons for this, 
he says, is that he has often seen 
youngsters grow into people while 
participating in extracurricular ac- 
tivities, a growth they might not 
have had the opportunity to ex- 
perience in class, where their actions 
and responsibilities are restricted. 
Mertz also believes that taking part 
in school activities helps kids to get 
better with people. This 
principal's view.on school sports is 
just as down-to-earth. His ex- 
perience has been that sports have 
kept a lot of boys in school, largely 
because certain fellows are willing 
to stay abreast of their studies just 
to be eligible for athletics. From 
the scholastic angle, Don J. has 
found that the time taken up by 
athletics and the training rules im- 
posed by his coaches served as an 
aid to his schooling, mainly because 


he had less time to dawdle; he 
had to make every hour count for 
something. 


Mertz smiles on Don J. as one of 
his favorite “sons.” “The reward in 
dealing with high kids,” 
Mertz says, “is in seeing them come 
to you as little more than children, 
and, in the space of four short 
years, grow so often into mature, 
perceptive and responsible people. 
Don J. is one of those who have 
made this reward possible... .” And 
shortly before he was graduated, 
Don J. got his reward. He was 
named, along with four other boys, 
to be honored for the outstanding 
service they gave Logansport High 
during their four years there. Doing 
service to such a:degree means only, 
in Don J’s case, that he has been 
living by his personal credo, which 
is: “I believe in telling the truth, 
since confidence is based on truth. 
I believe in being fair to everyone 
I know, because fairness is con- 
sideration of another’s rights. I 
believe in building good will and 
better friendships, for nothing is 
dearer than a trusted friend. Lastly, 
I believe in helping others, for 
nothing else will make you truly 
THE END 
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SECRET AGENTS 
(From page 22) 


arrive in target towns via rail, plane 
or bus, rather than by private auto, 
is a much argued point when site 
detectives discuss investigation tech- 
niques. Most agree, though, that 
rented autos are preferable to com- 
pany or privately owned vehicles. 
One team made the mistake of ar- 
riving in a sedan with out-of-state 
license plates and parked it all day 
on the main street, thereby arousing 
the curiosity of a local constable who 
checked its ownership through police 
channels and learned that the car 
belonged to a great Eastern Seaboard 
corporation. He failed to maintain 
his profession’s traditional reticence 
and spread the word that a site team 
was in town—with the result that 
real estate prices jumped 500 per cent 
in three months. They plummeted 
downward just as_ spectacularly, 
however, when the site-seeking com- 
pany showed a reluctance to be 
gouged for hitherto low-value prop- 
erty and decided to build elsewhere. 
Most towns, though, go all out to 
make new industry welcome and 
offer every cooperation when they 
learn they’ve been picked for a new 
plant location. Edmund H. Robert- 
son, secretary of the American In- 
dustrial Council and an outstanding 
authority on modern industrial de- 
velopment, states that the quaint, 
sleepy hamlet of song and poem is 
rapidly being transformed into a 
wide-awake, eager-to-be metropolis. 
He declares that more than 800 dif- 
ferent industrial development 
agencies and committees—aside from 
chambers of commerce—exist in the 
US and that they’re all actively en- 
gaged in trying to lure new business. 
One town of 3426 population— 
London, Kentucky —organized a 
community improvement campaign 
that really hit the jackpot: It 
snagged six new industries within a 
few months and in the very first year 
of its existence it sparked 115 proj- 
ects, including a $63,000 health 
center, a new airport and a straw- 
berry growing industry that created 
a need for a new food-processing 
plant. This enterprise is now pour- 
ing new payroll money into town at 
the rate of $250,000 annually. 
“That’s one town where a disguise 
would be a handicap,” a site sleuth 
said. “We can just let the townspeo- 
ple know who we are and what we're 
looking for and then spend the rest 
of the day at the movies. London’s 
super-duper industrial development 
committee is willing to do all of our 
work for us—and even type up our 
field reports!” THE END 
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KIWANIS 
EMBLEM 
JEWELRY 


Attractive tie bar and cuff links mounted with 
actual size Kiwanis emblems. Manufactured by 
fine jewelry craftsmen, and richly finished with 
a superior tarnish resistant process of gold 
plating. 





Cuff link and tie bar set eovene $4.50 

Cuff links only $3.50 

Tie bar only $1.25 
Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








Make your next program 


sure-fire by showing 
| F The Most Important 
Food in the World 

FREE 16mm color motion picture that tells 

why this is so both in the politics 

of China, Korea, Viet Nam—as well as on 
the American family table. 

Write today, giving date you would like 

to use this free film. 


World's largest 16mm Library 
26 Branches—Coast to Coast 


Ideal Pictures «. 12 


Chicago 1 


58 F. South Water St. 








Free MOVIES FOR MEETINGS 


— you pay postage only! 
” Films-of-the-Month + 
“STORY OF A MAIN 
ST. MERCHANT” , 


Freedoms Foundation 
Winner 
40 minutes . 
“QUALITY CONTROL 
IN MODERN MER- 
CHANDISING”" 
The Seal of Approval 
Story 













vs 


Color 25 minutes 
Write for 


f 
oot ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Ave. New York, N.Y. Branch libraries! 











NEW SAFETY PROGRAM 
FOR YOUR CLUB 


Present the MUNN instructional 
Traffic Signal Light to your schools, 
and save children's lives from coast 
to coast. New York State has them. 
47 more states to go. 


Electrically controlled. Made to your 
state's standards upon request. 


$35 up Indoor 
F.O.B. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Carl A. Munn 
Munn Teaching Devices 
388 Lafayette Avenue 
Buffalo 13, New York 
Stanley Pack, Agent 


Kiwanis Price onl 
model. 














speaker 
Desk * built with nett 
» book 


e 
ordered, a 
four days for delivery. 


“OLD gpony’ MANUFACTURING ¢°. 
465 W. Harrison St.. Chicago WAbash 2-2070 











Bail Your Boat Automatically 
With Your Present Motor 


Use the new easily attachable 


K-B BOAT BAILER 


Product of 
Amundson Products a Superior, Wis. 











with six feet 


@ Fits all motors with e Equip 
cavitation blade. nee ransparent Vinyl! 
Attach 

” oe 4 te ggeende. te . = <a positively and 


automatically in heavy 
seas and storms, 
while the boat is tied 
to 

Eliminates tipping out, 
hand bailing, sponging. 
No pump toget plugged. @ An ideal gift. 


‘695 Postage prepaid when check accom- 


Pumps up to 4 gallons 
per minute 


@ No moving parts to 
wear out, e 


panies your order. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, 





Profits from sale of these bailers go to the Su- 
perior, Wisconsin Kiwanis Club to be used for 
underprivileged chiidren. 


SUPERIOR KIWANIS CLUB 


816-21st Ave. E., Superior, Wis. 


























CANADA’S FAMOUS CASTLE 


A TOURIST MECCA OPERATED BY 
THE KIWANIS CLUB OF 


WEST TORONTO IN CANADA 
SEE THIS $3 MILLION CASTLE 


ONE HOUR TOUR THROUGH’ 
TOWERS, SECRET PASSAGES 
AND TUNNELS 
Write for Folder 
CASA LOMA + TORONTO, CANADA 
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You 
want 


my 
daughter? | 


| Don's isk for her yet, stranger 
Let me be a dog-in-the-manger 
Enioy 


In this new guise of womanhood 


my darling now, I would, 


Through jeans and loafers, 
band-leader crazes 


I've suffered with her in all her phases 


Once a tiny mite with nighttime 

From whose jace ] u iped the streaming 
tears 

For awhile. a leggy imitation boy, 


Now turned into this fount of sparkling joy. 7}. 


Lover, throw not your beguiling net, 


Let this dazzled dad keep his daughter yet! 
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By F. B. WILLIAMS 


Illustrated by Art 
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TWENTY MILES 
(From page 29) 


April, May, September and October. 
This species is very plentiful in most 
of the small lakes and marshes of the 
area. 

White bass are found everywhere 
in Lake Erie and provide fast and 
exciting fishing. They are caught 
early in the season by casting or 
trolling with minnows. At the end 
of May they begin to grab surface 
baits. Then they often take any 
lure—even a white piece of cloth on 
a hook! When using two flies on one 
line, double catches are common and 
provide the bait caster, spinning and 
fly rod fan with plenty of action. 
Early morning and evening are the 
best times to try for this species, 
which average about nine inches but 
are often taken up to fourteen or 
fifteen inches. Many anglers over- 
look this game little scrapper, prob- 
ably because he is so easy to get. 

The sunfish group is found in 
nearly all the smaller lakes, ponds 
and streams of the Cleveland area. 
Worms are the best bait. They are 
the youngster’s stand-by. Any farm 
boy can tell you the best spots to 
catch them. They are usually small, 
averaging about ene-quarter to one- 
half pound, but with a spinning or 


fly rod, panfish afford memorable 
sport. 
Sheepshead and carp are often 


taken while fishing for other game 
species and commonly provide ex- 
citement. Fishing for them, 
cially with light tackle and worms 
for bait, gives hours of pleasure, 
since either species runs up to twenty 


espe- 


inches or more in length and many 


pounds in weight. Recently, the 








ACT NOW! 








Ceramic Wall Plaques 


6" x6" 


& @ 3 colors 
@ Durable 


Ceramic Paperweight 


$1.25 each 3" $1.00 each 
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@ Bright Glaze finish 


@ Feet pads and 
hanger on back 


@ Gift boxed 


© 














For yourself and 
for Special Programs 


To: Kiwanis International 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 








Please ship me the followt: ioth Anniversary Com- 
Memorative ceramik items Il enclose s 
in (check money order 
Wall Plaques Paperweights 
Name 
Street & No.............. 
CIE ...22e.ecccccccccccccceccecce Zone State. 
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taking of carp with bow and arrow 
in the marshes along Lake Erie has 
become a favorite sport among 
archers. 

Catfish and bullheads are taken 
throughout the entire area on worms, 
doughballs, chunks of fish, meat and 
leeches for bait. Night fishing pro- 
duces the best results, but both 
species can be taken at any time. 

In considering the Cleveland fish- 
ing area, one cannot overlook the 
famous Lake Erie Islands some fifty- 


five miles west of the city. This | 


island group—Put-In-Bay, Middle 
Bass, North Bass and Kelley’s Island 
—only a few miles from Sandusky 
on the mainland, is easily reached 
by Island Air Service planes, marine 
taxi service and regular passenger 
and auto ferry service from the 
mainland. Transportation is provid- 
ed by boat or plane. 

Around these islands game and 
panfish are so plentiful that one only 


* i * * * * * 


The best way to get along with the 
man next door is to live at least 
a half a mile away from him. 


* * * a * * * 


has to decide where he wants to fish 
to catch them. These islands are 
natural spawning grounds for lake 
fishes and have long been recognized 
as the best small-mouth bass fishing 
area in America. All other species 
of fish found in Lake Erie are caught 
over the reefs and in the bays and 
channels among the islands. 

While driving along Lake Erie’s 
shoreline a few miles in either di- 
rection from downtown Cleveland, 
one will notice numerous fishing 
boats on the lake. It is not at all 
unusual to see as many as a hundred 
small boats off shore at a good spot, 
such as Avon Point, on a fine sum- 
mer week end, with most anglers 
getting their share of fish. Night 
after night, the lights of boats re- 
semble a city afloat. 

Ohio at present has an unique 
system of giving its anglers liber- 
alized fishing with no creel limits 
and no closed seasons. Licenses are 
reasonable, too. Resident fees are 
$2 a year, plus a twenty-five-cent 
writing fee. Nonresident licenses are 
$3, plus the fee, and a temporary 
ten-day license may be had for only 
$1 and fee. 

If you’re heading toward Cleve- 
land this month, bring along your 
tackle. Try a day or two of still- 
fishing, bait casting, trolling, spin- 
ning or fly casting and you, too, will 
say that fishing the Cleveland area 
is fabulous. THE END 
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DRIVING TO THE 
CLEVELAND 
CONVENTION? 


Or planning a family 
vacation this summer? 


WRITE FOR A 


QUALITY COURT 
GUIDE BOOK 


TO AMERICA'S FINEST MOTELS 


Over 400 select motels east of the Missis- 
sippi River from Canada to Key West. 


QUALITY COURTS, INC. 
P.O. Box 597-K Fredericksburg, Va. 






PAYS OFF 


TEN TO ONE 


This Little Machine can 
make you $5an Hour... 


Get facts free about amazing 
money-making Warner Suc- 
cess Plan that shows you every easy 
step in completely charted path to 
personal independence, and steady, 
growing income—with your home as 
headquarters. This proved and tested 
Plan works like magic. Backed by an 
old, reliable company. And I send you 
the Plan to read without asking you 
to risk a penny of your own money. 


QUICK CASH WAITING 
Demand for Metalized Baby Shoes, other 
keepsakes is growing daily. Our TESTED 
PLAN shows ihew to do the Work, How to 





Bring in the Business, How to mae as much 


as $5 an Hour, spare or full time. Big, steady profits are wait- 
ing for you. Send postcard or letter for FREI 


JAMES K. MASON, WARNER ELECTRIC CoO. 


E facts. Write 


1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 26, Illinois 




















OVER 1,100 STOR 











FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 








If you are on the board of your school or 
church, or on the house or purchasing com- 
mittee of your club or lodge, you will be inter- 
ested in this modern, Folding Pedestal Banquet 
Table Write for catalog & special discounts. 


EECTEGEN 16 churcn st. RO VE7y 





gs COAST TO COAST 








Tastee Freez is a reg. trade mark 


‘LOCATIONS WANTE 


for additional 
JTASTEE-FREEZ DRIVE-INS 


7 Tastee-Freez, with over 1,100 successful stores, will 
sign long-term lease on land and building illustrated. 
Large return on investment. Write, wire or call... 


TASTEE-FREEZ CORP. of AMERICA 








HYDRO-FIN 17513 Mack Ave. | 
Detroit 24, Mich. US 
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sailboaters. 5-Day No-cost trial convinces. Send for 
free booklet. Dealers wanted & 
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Now Earn $5, $7, $10 per 


SENSATIONAL NEW CM-7 


Only in RED COMET Automatic Fire Extinguishers 





Here’s a new product that's already selling like 
wildfire! CM-7—the miracle chemical contai 
only in Red Comet Automatic Fire Extinguishers 
—has exclusive features that no other fire ex- 
tinguishing fluid can offer. A simple, easy demon- 
stration of CM-7 putting out fire clinches the 
sale, makes you a Big Profit. Prospects every- 
where—farms, homes, businesses. No experience 
necessary. No investment. 

FREE use of Master Deluxe Soles Kit-Contains every- 
thing you need to start taking orders the first 
week. Write today for more information about 
CM-7 and how you can get the Master DeLuxe 

Sales Kit. 


Dpt.321-Q, R. C. Bldg. 
RED COMET. Inc. © Littleton, Cole. 
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SPAULDING~MOSS CO. 
42 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 





Coots Woodstock f LONDON. 

Suits m 30 mies east sol BIR 

Dress , Kiwanie 
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PROTECT ~~ 
OUR CHILDREN 
from MOLESTATION! 


Here is a public service your club or 
business firm can perform at a low cost 
yet is of vital importance to the well- 
being of our children of school age. 

A simple, easily understood, illlustrated 
folder has been prepared to acquaint 
children with the dangers involved in 
molestation by strangers. These pamph- 
lets assist parents and teachers in quid- 
ing youngsters to protect themselves 
from harm. Now used by over 250 cities 
and towns in all 48 states. Sponsored 
by Kiwanis and other fraternal and busi- 
ness clubs, banks, industrial firms, par- 
ent-teacher groups and civic organiza- 
tions. 

Remember you may be saving the life of a 
child! 


1000—$19.00, additional 1000s— 
$8.00. Prices on smaller quantities 
on request, 














Send sample folder and complete 
details .+.s+seeseeseeseeeee +L] | 
Name .-.... I 
Organization | 
Street - | 
Pei thncamnnnniniints Di cicnvdion 
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“KIWANIS RINGS”’ 


by 
Leavens Mfg. Co. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


A lasting tribute to honor 
Past Officers, and a smart 
ring for personal wear. 
Made in 10-K solid gold, 
with Kiwanis emblem mounted on beautiful gen- 
($16.00 plus 10% tax.) Spe- 
eify whether Member, President, 
Past Lieutenant Governor, ete. When ordering, 
send ring size or write for handy ring sizer. 
*KIWA TIONAL 
KIWANIS INTERNA 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, 





vine onyx stone, 
insigne for 





HOW TO-CHOOSE A 


BRONZE PLAQUE 


ae 





PREG itiustrated brochure tells 
how — shows original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write tor FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ost for 
Brochure 8B. 








SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size !9'/," 
x 16," « 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. $” molded 
wood Embiem on front. 


Chicago, $4g-° 





F.O.B. 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


Price, complete 


Chicago 6, lil. 


303 W. Monroe St. 








Put YOUR Name in 
RAISED LETTERS 


9 EX! 





$$$ se 
The Revels, 


—Priced Within Your Budget 
Make Your Name STANDOUT! 
Good Showmanship Pays Of ... 


Trio Raised Letters are quality letters; never 
need repair or replacement. Cut out of plastic 


laminated board. Can't warp or break. Baked 
tile-like finish. Every job custom-designed for 
individuality ... no two alike. Modernize your 
business-front. Write for details. 


TRIO LETTERS, Incorporated, Dept. 26 
329? Woodlawn Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 












DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, W. Y. 














MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
(From page 31) 

with the college hospital, which 
serves the surrounding countryside. 
The college owns experimental farms 
for work in agriculture and a tract of 
timber where forestry is taught. It 
has its own electric and water sys- 
tem, which serves the town of Berea 
(population 3300), and, in coopera- 
tion with the city, maintains the local 
fire department. 

This remarkable experiment in 
education began in 1855 with two 
men, an abolitionist crusader named 
John G. Fee, who had started an 
antislavery church at the same place 
two years earlier, and the noted 
Kentucky emancipationist and poli- 
tician, General Cassius Marcellus 
Clay of White Hall. The -country 
was a wilderness, with few settlers, 
although a ring of prosperous slave 
plantations lay twenty miles to the 
north. Fee had lost pastorates else- 
where for attacking slavery; his 
slave-owning father’ disinherited 
him, and he narrowly escaped death 
from several mobs for preaching 
racial equality. 

When the school opened, it took 
Negroes along with whites, and the 
idea became one of the guiding prin- 
ciples of Berea. The college was able 
to accept Negroes until Kentucky 








— 





RENT A U-DRIVE-IT 
FOR THE CLEVELAND 
CONVENTION 





YOU WILL NEED A CAR 





Taxis are expensive, buses are in- 
convenient, and time consuming. You 
can eliminate all transportation worries 
by using an Avis U-Drive-It brand new 
car. If you are flying in, you can pick 
up your car immediately upon arrival at 
the airport. If you are coming in by 
train, the car will be delivered to you 
at the railroad terminal. In either event, 
you will be met by one of our courteous 
attendants, and be given every possible 
assistance. For reservations or further 
information, write: 


AVIS RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 
918 Walnut Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Free maps and information 
on points of interest in all cars. 
PRospect 1-1490 





| him keep trying,’ 
fessor, who was William Frost. 


| him his fortune. 
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law intervened in 1904,. and read- 
mitted them immediately when the 
law was modified five years ago. 

Fee’s school was a tiny undertak- 
ing its first four years. Of peaceful 
intent, he seemed aggressive to 
slaveholders because of his constant 
attacks on their system from the pul- 
pit, and finally, after a statement in 
which his words were construed as 
praise for John Brown, they closed 
his school and church in 1859. 

Fee was stubborn for what he 
thought right; he seemed a prophet 
to friends and a fanatic to enemies. 
More inclined to be against things 
than for, he was left without any 
driving cause after the war, and his 
school for thirty years showed little 
growth. The man who took his 
foundation and built it into a splen- 
did venture in education was William 
G. Frost, of Oberlin, Ohio. 

Many years ago a boy named 
Charles M. Hall had neglected his 
studies and was threatened with dis- 
missal from Oberlin College. A 
wise professor asked whether he 
showed interest in anything, and 
Hall’s chemistry instructor said, 
“That’s precisely the trouble. Since 
I mentioned a few months ago that 
the man who could find how to ex- 
tract aluminum cheaply from bauxite 
would make a fortune, he’s worked 
at nothing else.” 

“Then for heaven’s sake let’s let 
’ said the wise pro- 
Hall 
found the process, and it brought 
When he died he 
left half his vast estate to Oberlin, 


'and a fourth to Berea College, of 
| which Frost was by then president. 


Of rare insight and ability to get 
things done, Frost had quickly ob- 
served the needs of the mountains, 


| and he began bringing in students 


from the hinterland. He was an 
educational statesman, with a thor- 
ough grasp of problems to be solved, 
and he had the energy, faith and 
good sense to solve them. He de- 
veloped an academic program suited 
to mountain students, set up a sol- 
vent economy, built the physical 
plant, recruited a sound faculty—and, 
most important, gained the affection 
of the mountain people. With his 
devoted wife, Eleanor Marsh Frost, 
he toured the North and won friends 
such as Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson for Berea. In 1920, 
when he handed the leadership of 
the school to William J. Hutchins, 
father of Francis S. Hutchins, now 
the president, Frost had taken a 
small school and made it nationally 
known for opportunity and promise 
for deserving Southerners. 
(see MOUNTAIN SCHOOL page 46) 
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NOW - vou can Buy your Peanors 
DIRECT FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST PROCESSOR . 
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IN THIS 
SPECIAL 
KIDS’ DAY 


BAG! 


PACKED EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR KIWANIS CLUBS BY 


Ji, g : 4 Saal ah 


Be sure to order early for your Kids’ 
Day activity. Due to an unusually 
heavy demand, our supply will be 
limited. All orders should be sent 
direct to Fisher Nut Company, St. 

Paul 14, Minnesota. Each order ~ 


will be promptly confirmed. 


THE 
ORIGINAL 


SALTED- 
IN-THE 


SHELL 
PEANUTS 

















$4.95 F.O.B. St. Paul ORDER SiS AER NUT co. 
100/2-cz. Salted-in-the-shell peanuts DIRECT ST. PAUL 14, 
100/2-oz. Plain roasted peanuts FROM MINNESOTA 
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Night on the Ohio, and most crew members are occupied with 
homework: rehearsals, costume-mending, et cetera. On deck, 
the faculty, chaperones and visitors enjoy the quiet evening. 


















okiraizara Wes 





pe aes j 


~ ; emcee, — awn ST SMNe > 
ne ~ ~ Rate waRRER IE broad Otto's i ieec ahewbant’ shuttles its crew 
—— i OG wil ot SPIT \ et eae a 


Sane 
of college actors from river-town to river-town, recalling a page 


of history, recapturing a school of showmanship. 


‘ 
_o say that showboating is a lost art. But at Hiram College, in 
Northeast Ohio, showboating is part of the curriculum. And for one man, Tom J. Reynolds, owner-captain 
of the thirty-two-year-old “Majestic,” it’s a summer occupation. The “Majestic” makes two seven-week 
tours along the Ohio River each summer. On board, as classwork, Hiram drama students perform favorite 
showboat melodramas such as, “Lust, Lucre and Liquor: or (Virtue Unbesmirched)” 


and “Maria Marten: or (Murder in the Red Barn).” The students overact. The audiences cheer the 





hero and hiss the villain. Everyone enjoys it. As one spectator said, 


“Sure, it’s badly dated, but I’m glad it’s still alive.’ 


Next week: “Arsenic and Old 
Lace.” Lines must be memorized, 
the passing landscape neglected. 








What the actors don’t do for 
themselves doesn’t get done. 
Resides eating their own cook- 
ing voraciously, they swab decks, 
peel potatoes, wash dishes, and 
do whatever is needed to keep 
showboat life on an even keel. 
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Publicity is an integral part of show business. 
In each town a parade announces the showboat’s 
arrival, with local coeds as drum majerettes. 


A student garbed as a sea- 
going clown is interviewed 
by potential customers at 
the river’s edge. Later, the 
clown will change his make- 
up and become the valiant 
hero in the evening show. 








In Act I she deftly jug- 
gies lights and sound ef- 
fects. In Act II she rush- 
es stageward to play a 
bit part. Then, a moment 
later, she’s back at work 
in the pit creating thun- 
der and lightning with 
her switches and drums. 































v As theatergoers arrive for 
the matinee performance, 
they are cheerfully greet- 
ed by the eager, high- 

. pitched notes of the only 
steam calliope on the Ohio 
River. The musician, of 

sn Master of the “Majestic” is Captain Tom J. Reynolds, course, acts in the play, tes. 

who owns and operates the Ohio’s last moving showboat. 
A repository of river lore, he swaps long tales with the 
students. Here he is seated in the diesel-powered tug, 
“Atta-Boy,” which nudges “Majestic” from port to port. 
ite 
the 





Scenes from breath-taking moments on the 
“Majestic’s” stage. (Above) The villian 
sneers, (aside to audience) “Heh! Heh! 
Now I'll tell her about the mortgage.” 





During the season, the “Majestic,” with 
its seating capacity of 425 people, visits 
more than fifty towns along the Ohio. A 
“full house” is not uncommon, For many 
folks, showboat melodramas are the only 
available source of “live” entertainment. 
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Your largest supplier of Peanuts 
again offers Kiwanis Clubs 


EANUTS 
neadly jot Seay 


FOR 


KIWANIS 





@ Priced attractively 
e Good service Guaranteed 


@ Centrally located for 
shipments everywhere 


@ Six years and 32 million 
bags of Kids’ Day experience 


GAIN we are offering Peanuts 
to Kiwanis Clubs for Kids’ Day 
selling and we are organized to do 


the job best for you. 


To keep costs down we are packing 
Kids’ Day Peanuts in white bags with 
Kiwanis Kids’ Day Insignia. . .to 
offset the high price of peanuts we 
are offering peanuts packed in 12 
ounce bags, packed 125 bags to the 
case. Also available in 100 pound 
bulk lots with bags furnished for your 


packing. 


the kelly co. 
Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


8O8 Eagle 





We also specialize in fancy 
nut packages for industry 
Visit our plant during the June 


Convention in Cleveland... 
place orders then if you wish. 











MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
(From page 42) 


William Hutchins in his turn was 
a brilliant and beloved leader. Frost 
had been so busy building the school 
that he had not always concentrated 
on academic standards. Quality 
teaching became Hutchins’ aim, but 
he continued the financial develop- 
ment. Fifteen of the finest buildings 
were added under his leadership. 


Last year, with Berea’s centennial 
coming up in 1955, W. D. Weather- 
ford, vice-president of the board of 
trustees, got an idea for the cele- 
bration of the college’s 100th birth- 
day. He had seen the outdoor 
symphonic dramas, The Common 
Glory and The Lost Colony, by the 
playwright Paul Green. Weatherford 
thought, “Why not tell about the 
mountains in such a play?” He sold 
the idea the trustees and the 
college then got Green to start writ- 
ing a new outdoor drama. 

This spring, bulldozers tore out the 
slope of a hill behind the college 
forester’s headquarters in the ridges 
south of Berea, and an outdoor 
theater was built out of native stone. 
It can seat 1500, and a central stage 
and two side stages will set the scene 


to 


for Green’s new work, Wilderness 
Road, which takes place in Berea 
during the Civil War. 

Preparations for Wilderness Road 
have already made Berea a changed 
town. A hundred students, faculty 
and townspeople have been cast, and 
thousands of dollars have gone into 
renovations. Local groups are mak- 
ing Berea especially attractive for 
the drama’s opening on June 29. 
Among many special events to be 
held in Berea during the college’s 
centennial celebration will be the 
convention of Kiwanis Internation- 
al’s Kentucky-Tennessee District on 
July 7. International President Don 
Engdahl is scheduled to attend. More 
than two thousand Kiwanians and 
their families will be in Berea for 
the convention. Berea’s centennial 
year, of course, coincides with the 
fortieth anniversary of Kiwanis. 
There is a coincidence of aims, too, 
for both Berea and Kiwanis can say 
with pride, “We build.” Wise men 
in education have said that the so- 
called grass roots colleges are funda- 
mental in higher education in Amer- 
ica. If this is true, Berea College 
has carried its flags bravely and 
well through its first hundred years. 
It shows every promise of doing so 
in its second century. THE END 





Dining Out in Cleveland 


1! HETHER you're an epicure, a gourmand, or just plain hungry, Cleveland, 


like all accommodate 


Cleveland offers food of all nations 


big cities, can 


you 


And, 


reminiscent atmospheres. 


like other metropolises, 
Of course, 


well. 


since it is on the shores of Lake Erie, Cleveland has numerous seafood restau- 


| rants. One thing’s certain: 
CHINESE 
Cutn’s Rep Dracon, 3048 St. Clair 
Avenue. Authentic Cantonese dinners 





for three or more persons in one party 
$2 per person. Chinese food at its best. 
Also Chinese and American dinners 
from $.85 up. Ample free parking. 


SEAFOOD 


Bive Port, 2030 East Ninth Street. 
Famous for seafoods which are shipped 
in daily. The red snappers and shell 
oysters of this restaurant are truly a 
gourmet’s dream. Closed Sunday. 


Searoop Grotto, 20255 Van Aken Boule- 
vard, Shaker Heights. Famous for sea- 
shore dinners. The finest in all seafoods, 
chicken, steaks and chops. If you enjoy 
lobster this is your place—only the 
finest served—fresh every day. Closed 
Monday. 


STEAKS, CHOPS 
Jayson’s STreak And CuHop House, 2066 


Lee Road. Serving only prime aged 
steak, charcoal broiled before your very 


You'll be well fed at the International convention. 


eyes. Also barbecued ribs and chicken, 
lobster tails and Shish Kabab. 


DuBONNET RESTAURANT, Wooster, three 
miles south of Wooster on state route 3. 
Chicken and steak are the specialties of 
the Dubonnet. A smorgasbord salad 
table of fifteen or more items—and you 
help yourself. No dinner over $1. 
Children $.50. Closed Tuesday. 


SWEDISH 


Tue Smorcassorp, Stow, Ohio, on route 
91 between Akron and Cleveland. From 
the people of Sweden The Smorgasbord 
borrowed a name, from the people of 
Scandinavian countries, a custom, from 
the peoples of the world, recipes for fine 
foods. Closed Monday. 


AMERICAN 


Gruser’s, 20120 Van Aken Boulevard. 
A smart, club-type restaurant. 


Kart Brown’s Corontat Inn, 15241 
Euclid Avenue. Home-cooked foods. 


MEsSENGER’s RESTAURANT, 4017 Mayfield 
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VERYONE is going to be at 
the big convention in Cleve- 
land June 22 


reservations now! 







2—July 3! And many of your friends and 
fellow club members are planning to fly Eastern Air 
Lines. Eastern serves Cleveland and 92 other great 
communities with the world’s most advanced air- 
liners. Call your local Eastern office and make your 








hail, the gang's all flying 
Eastern to the Convention! 








low-cost luxury 
office or write: Convention Dept., 


AFTER THE CONVENTION, enjoy Eastern’s “Happy 
Holidays” in Miami Beach, all Florida, Puerto Rico, 
Nassau, or Havana. For information about these 
vacations, call your local Eastern 
Eastern Air 


Lines, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 





CONFIDENCE 





27 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION 








4, 





Road, South Euclid. A popular place 
famous for country fried chicken (all 
you can eat). 


Kaase’s, 53 East Mill Street, Akron. 
Famous for crisp potato basket filled 
with cream chicken. 


RicHMOND VALLEY INN, three blocks 
north of state route 283—the scenic 
route, Grand River, Ohio. Nautical sur- 
roundings on harbor with typical New 
England atmosphere. 


HEILMAN’ on route 2 and 6, Lorain. 
Back-to-the-farm fried chicken. 


Tue Mipway, Marion. Special meals for 
children and souvenir menu-coloring 
books. This restaurant caters to fam- 
ilies. Closed Monday. 


THe CANTEEN, route 8, Cugahoga Falls. 
The Canteen caters to families. 


LittLe Forest INN, sixteen miles south 
of Canton on route 43. Home of black- 
bottom pie and freezer-fresh homemade 
ice cream made the old hand-turned 
way. Family style. Children’s portions. 
Closed Monday. 


Sapp.Le Inn, Stop 65 Lake Road, routes 
2 and 6, Avon Lake. -Full course, 
family-style dinners—and all you can 
eat. 


ParRMLY Hore, Painesville. A fine old 
hostelry with all the traditions of the 
“good old days.” Yes, ninety-two years 
old. Famous among other things for its 
luscious duckling. 
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Ye Oxpe Srace House, 8879 Brecksville, 
Brecksville, Ohio. Built in 1839. Has 
been serving fine foods for over a cen- 
tury. Family-style dinners. Features 
Southern-style fried chicken, Virginia- 
style baked ham, lobster, steaks and 
chops. 


CasTLeE-On-Tue-Lake, Lake Road, route 
6 and 2, in Lorain. Replica of a famous 
old stone European castle on the shore 
of Lake Erie. A distinctive supper club 
serving fine food, lobsters, chops, fried 
chicken and steaks. Closed Sunday. 


WERTHEIM’s CHICK INN, on route 8, half 
way between Cleveland and Akron. 
Specializes in delicious golden crisp 
chicken at only $1.25. And don’t forget 
to order French-fried onions. They’re 
out of this world. 


ITALIAN 
Capri, East Ninth and Woodland. One 


of the few restaurants which is still true 
to the genuine Italian culinary art and 
which has maintained a dignity over the 
years. Closed Sunday. 


Camrinati’s, Shaker Square. You have 
a gay and pleasant treat in store. Excels 
in steaks, chops, seafoods and Italian 
specialties. Closed Monday. 


CASTELLANO’S, 8111 Wade Park Avenue 
and also at 11410 Mayfield Road. The 
best in Italian food, and tasty pizza. 


Lucctonrs—TuHe ITALIAN RESTAURANT, 
4213 Euclid Avenue. The finest spa- 


ghetti, scallopine and Italian specialties, 
prime steaks, chops and fresh seafood. 
Free parking. Closed Sunday. 


Tue GoLpEN Bow , 12312 Mayfield Road. 
Offers the gourmet authentic dishes, 
served in a pleasant, cozy atmosphere. 
Everything cooked to order. Closed 
Tuesday. 


FRANKIE’s & JOHNNIE’S, 12511 Mayfield 
Road. Located in the heart of Little 
Italy. Free parking. Closed Sunday. 


CONTINENTAL 


ZEPHYR Room, 16706 Kinsman Road. 
Traditionally outstanding French and 
American cuisine served in a luxurious 
atmosphere. Dancing nightly to the 
Latin and American rhythms of Pepito 
Lopez and his orchestra. Open nightly, 
6 p.m. Closed Sunday. 


Monaco’s, 1118 Chester Avenue. One of 
Cleveland’s leading restaurants. Famous 
for seafoods, steaks and chops, Italian 
specialties. The chefs are noted for their 
exceptional flavoring ability. 

Prerre’s RESTAURANT, 1524 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Playhouse Square. Distinguished 
for its fine Continental cooking, its in- 
timate, charming atmosphere. Sliced 
beef tenderloin A-1 “Funghetto” a spe- 
cialty. 


CHESTERFIELD INN, on route 8, Cuyahoga 
Falls. Now serving Continental buffet 
dinners every Monday and Wednesday 
from 6 to 9:30 p.m. All you can eat. 
Ample parking. THE END 
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A 190-pound rock cut from Banff, Alberta’s Mount 
Rundle is circulating among the Kiwanis clubs of Al- 
berta and Montana as a symbol of friendship and an 
inducement to inter-club visiting. The Banff club, on 
an idea of Club Secretary Bill Round, started the “Rock 
its travels. It is sealed into a metal 
the minimum num- 


of Fellowship” on 
cradle with handles. and four men 


ber required for an inter-club visit—are needed to 


carry it. Next spring, the Banff club hopes to get the 
rock back. They will then return it to Mount Rundle 
and place it back on the mountain side with the aid 


of cement. The names of all clubs visited by the rock 


will be engraved on a plaque to be attached to the rock. 


Tue Jonesboro, Tennessee and East Brunswick, New 
Jersey clubs have come in for some editorial praise from 
thei: newspapers. Said The Press 
Chronicle By all odds the Jonesboro club is one 
of the most useful civic groups we know about. ... When 
Jonesboro, the Ki- 


lo al Jonesboro 


something in the wind fo 
found right in the middle of it 

We like their They are a 
real hard-core booste1 group for their town.” The East 
Brunswick Sentinel had this to say “East Brunswick's 
Kiwanis club gets this 
“Organization of the Year” 
the Kiwanis 
seems to get a lot done for many people. 
nization so interested in the young 


believe, the youth 


there's 
wanians are usually 


enthusiasm and initiative 


newspaper's nomination as the 
We think 


because it 


in the township 
these plaudits 


. It’s refresh- 


( lab de serves 


ing to find an org 
people of a community because, we 
of every community need to have people interested in 
them. In this way a community 
thei: head off 


delinquency 


is able to respond to 


outbreaks of juvenile 


problems and 


Perer Jounson, lieutenant governor of Division Num- 
ber 1 in the California-Nevada-Hawaii District, found 
that the Southeast Los Angeles, Santa Monica 
Angeles Mesa clubs, all of Number 1, 
running neck and neck for top honors in prompt report 
filing, The same 
clubs were also at the top of the list in inter-club visits. 
.” Pete said, “that 
inter-clubbing on 
club on the 


and 
Division were 


completed projects and attendance 
“That would seem to demonstrate 

there is a definite affinity between 
and general progress of a 


the one hand 


othe: 


Every year, members of the Park Ridge, Illinois club 
March of Dimes contributions from hurrying 
Lest year the men nearly froze on 
the cold, windy platform. One Kiwanian prophesied: 
“It'll be a cold day when we do this again!” He was 
right. This reports George Scharringhausen, a 
member of the International Committee on Under- 
privileged Child, collections were made on a day when 
it was fourteen below zero! 


collect 
railway commuters 


year, 
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Tue crippled children’s clinic sponsored by the Wash- 
ington, D.C. club and the clinic supported by the 
Eastern Branch, Washington, D.C. club came in for some 
money from an unusual Homer Knowles, a 
piano-organist, gave a talent show prize of $500 to the 
Eastern Branch club’s clinic and two other singers gave 
their $75 prize to the Kiwanis crippled children’s clinic. 
One musician had been a patient at the Kiwanis clinic 


for several years. 


source 


No wonper the meetings of the Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington club were so orderly last year. President Bill 
Campbell conducted his meetings with a gavel in one 
hand and a .44 automatic in the other. And in a gunbelt, 
Bill carried handcuffs to slap on the wrist of any dis- 
orderly member. You see, Bill is a member of the Wash- 
ington State Patrol and he always wheeled into the 
meeting hall directly from his highway beat. 


As a means of telling the local citizenry about Kiwanis, 
the Wahpeton, North Dakota club took a weekly news- 
paper advertisement for an entire year and explored a 
different topic every week. Some of the topics: voting, 
support of civic officials, National Newspaper Week, 
Community Chest, welcome of new schoolteachers. 


Aw om portrait of Thomas J. Talbert, governor of the 
Missouri-Arkansas-Kansas District in 1930, was given 
to the University of Missouri by the Missouri Florist’s 
Association, Missouri Nurserymen’s Association, Vege- 
and the Horticultural So- 
professor emeritus of the 


table Growers’ Association 
ciety. Kiwanian Thomas, a 
University, was chairman of the horticultural depart- 


ment from 1922 until his retirement in 1950. THE END 





Kiwanians in Metuchen-Edison, New Jersey (left) receive one 
of two portraits of Thomas Edison at a program honoring the 


famed inventor. The pictures were given by members of the 
Edison Pioneers and are later to be hung in local schools. 
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Amazing Offer for Readers of this Magazine! 











Genuine 


COATED 
LENSES 











FR 


GENUINE LEATHER CASE! 


This attractive case is made entirely of supple-soft 
genuine leather beautifully finished in a golden tan 
with harmonizing stitching and snap closure. Pro- 
tects your POWERHOUSE binoculars against rain, dust, 
grime. Yours ABSOLUTELY FREE with your order for 
the POWERHOUSE Binoculars with coated lenses! 








Lifet barca f MESSENGER 


NOT a toy! NOT 
TimtES AREA MAGNIFIC 


" 8 


TRIUMPH OF GERMAN 
OPTICAL 


POWERHOUSE 


M 


« ts t Stre 


I nlight 


4X, 40 Coated, Precision-Ground Lenses 
for Super Viewing 


The powerful lenses are 


POWERHOUSE. I 


hievement of the 


Each objectiv ea 
rances, ther t air to a 


THORESEN Rut it orth it! You get CRYSTA 
( rau [ 


CLEAR \ lon't fT 


4 POWERHOUSE 3 na 
NOT another “germ 


Magic of American Dollar 
Makes This Value Possible 


I t 8 nths THORESEN has sold « 
ing the greatest imp 
( ‘ t ! world! This i ense vi 
\ in ar enables t 
G vour POWERHOUS 
‘ pric f 4.98, tax paid, inch 
. al t a ! cast 
in 
a SEEING IS BELIEVING 
U Try Powerhouse at OUR risk! 
om ru the POWERHOUSE will convince you 
; Fr ; ' That's bis want to send one to 
tra FREE TRIAL for 5 days. Use it on hunting o 
if I t ra ps f bird itching 
ig i arir ide seat at boxing matches! Then 
th is the GREATEST binocular value 


ast years, return it refund—no question 


LIMITED OFFER! 
Order at once 
Only about 100,000 POWERHOUSES can be pr 
t } h 


2) to . i S na Ix 


(la o ensure 


." 


manufacturing standards 


! place a lir t of ONE bin- 


SAVE $7.00 


D 


FROM 
IMPORTER 
TO YOU 


3 


( 


POWERHOUSE 
BINOCULARS 


give you 
times area 
magnification! 


This is what you see with the naked eye 
<_ 





This is what 
you see with the POWERHOUSE 


4? 


IRECT 





WITH 
CASE 
” 


F.T.I. 





SEE BETTER UP TO 20 MILES! 


THORESEN'S 


52 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 135-F-60, New York 10. N. Y 
ANADIANS: Order direct from our Montreal plant 


THORESEN’S CO., 45 St. James St. West, Dept. U3-60 
Montreal |, Que. Same price and guarantee. (No extra 
for Tariff.) 





RUSH for FREE TRIAL! : 
THORESEN'S, Dept, 135-F-60 . 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. . 
RUSH | POWERHOUSE with leather case at 4.98, & 
on 5 Day FREE Trial—Money Back guarantee 4 

4.98 enclosed, Send all charges prepaid e 

Send C.0.D. plus postal charges. . 
Name : 
Address : 
Town State +4 
CANADIANS: Save Tariff. Send orders to Thore- 
sen Co., 45 St. James St., West, Dept. US-60, ° 
Montreal |, Que. : 






designed hy a 
champion for 
championship 
performance 
for a lifetime 


| SAFE Its aircraft design eliminates the 


torque (twisting action) at the tip of the 
board, giving an added safety factor not 
found in any other type diving board. The 


non-skid Safety Tread is full 18” wide. 


A.A.U., N.C.A.A., F.1.N.A. Championships. 


| DURABLE It will give years of dependable 


service under constant use. Built to with- 
Stand the everyday rugged use which the 
commercial pool patrons w give it, yet 


r 


will provide maximum springing qualities 
CXZVTTTTY the graceful lines and glis 
tening of the Lifetime 


of your pool. 


aluminum color 


board will enhance the beauty 


| ECONOMICAL | Eliminates the broken div- 


ing board problem, increases patronage. 


Will pay for itself within just a few seasons. 


tional wood or coated-wood diving board, 


is easier to install or remove for storage. 


withstand many times the actual load 


gned to 
requirements. Its spring-leaf design gives 
added strength in the fulcrum area where 
it is most needed, and lightness at the tip. 


vy ACCLAIMED BY CHAMPIONS 
"| like the feeling of firmness under my feet, and the 
lightness at the tip. You get so much more height 
without effort. This is really a dream boord . . . the 


very finest | have ever dived on.” 


BRUCE HARLAN, 1948 Olympic Diving Champion 







PATENTS PENDING 


American A Proved 
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m diving board 
world’s finest official regulation board 





Only American Approved Jim Patterson LIFETIME Aluminum 
Diving Boards Offer You These Highly Important Plus-Features 


Exhaustive tests at scores of installations prove that only the new American 
Approved Jim Patterson LIFETIME Aluminum Diving Board will with- 
stand extremely severe use, day after day, yet continue to deliver unmatched 
free from repair or replacement cost. Only 
fits any regulation diving 
standard, is so easily installed or operates so noiselessly. Effortless take- 
offs, uniform flexibility throughout the entire board, with no torque, twist- 
ing action or distortion at the tip. Protected fully against salt water or 
American’s Battleship Safety-Tread, full 18” wide, provides 
the safest, most attractive and most comfortable non-slip covering known. 


performance, year alter year, 


the lim Patterson Lifetime Aluminum Board 


corrosion 


Unequaled in design or construction by any other aluminum or fiberglas- 
here is the world’s finest Official Regulation Board! 


$325.00 
$325.00 


coated wood board, 


No. APL-14 LIFETIME Aluminum Board, 14’ long, 
with Battleship Safety-Tread. Weight, 130 Ibs. . . 


No. APL-16 LIFETIME Aluminum Board, 16’ long, 
with Battleship Safety-Tread. Weight, 140 Ibs. . . 


*These prices are f. o. b. our factories at Anderson, Indiana or Columbus, Ohio 


exclusive international distributors 







AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS ‘aaalni- 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGR IND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSIN M EQUIPMENT 
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